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Characters 
Frep SAUNDERS 
AGNES SAUNDERS 
Bup 
BILLy 
Rusy 

Time: The present. Saturday afternoon. 

Piace: The Saunders home in Glenview, 
a small American city. 

Settinec: The living room. 

Ar Rise: Bruty Saunpers, who is eight 
years old and all boy, is sitting in the 
new chair at right, reading the funnies, 
his feet propped up against the arm. 

Buy (Eyes big): Gee whiz! Li'l 
Abner’s certainly in for it this time. 
(AcNes SaunpERS enters left. When 
she sees Buuy, she stops in amaze- 
ment.) 

Acnes: Billy, for goodness sakes! Take 
your feet off that chair! 

Bruxy (Looking up): Huh? 

Acnes: Take your feet off that chair! 

Bitty (Doing so): But Mom, what’s 


The Homiest Room 


by Mildred Hark and Noel McQueen 


Aanes: Where are you going? 


the matter? Everybody always puts 
his feet on this chair. 

Aanes: Not on that chair. It’s new, 
dear. 

Buty (Looking at it): New? Gosh, it is, 
isn’t it? I never noticed. 
Aanes: You’re about as observant as 
the rest of the men in this family. 
Bitty: Huh? What’d you say, Mom? 
Aanzgs: When your father came in, he 
didn’t notice it either. 

Bitty: No, but I bet he will when he 
wants to sit down, Mom. 

Aanes: What do you mean by that? 

Bitty: Well, it’s kind of hard, Mom, 
now that I think of it. (Wiggling 
around) Yeah. Not as comfortable as 
Dad’s old easy chair. It’s hard — 

AGNEs: Stop wiggling around in it — 
and what do you mean hard? It’s a 
beautiful chair. 

Buty: Is it? (He gets up with his funnies 
and starts left.) 


Buty: Out in the kitchen, Mom. It 
smells as though Ruby’s baking 
cookies. 

Acnes: My goodness, you aren’t 
hungry again, are you? You just had 
lunch. (Bruty goes out, and AGNES 
stands off a little admiring the chair, 
cocking her head this way and that to 
get the effect. She moves the chair just a 
fraction of an inch and then stands off 
again, surveying it with an air of 
satisfaction. Bup enters left. He is 
nearly seventeen and acts and reacts 
accordingly.) 

Bup: Mom, are you sure no mail came 
for me? 

AGnEs (Turning absent-mindedly) : What 
did you say, dear? (Then thinking of 
something else) Where’s your father, 
Bud? 

Bun: For gosh sakes, Mom! Is that any 
way to do? — Answer my question 
with another one? 

Aanes: Oh, did you ask me a question? 
(Looking at chair again) How do you 
like this chair, dear? 

Bun: There you go again, Mom... . 
Will you please tell me if any mail 
came for me? 

Acnes: But I’ve told you twice. I sent 
Billy down at noon, and there wasn’t 
a thing. 

Bun: At noon? 

Acnes: Yes, Bud, and there aren’t any 
more deliveries on Saturday after- 
noon, you know that. If you don’t 
believe me, why don’t you look 
yourself? (She moves the chair a little 
again.) 

Bup: I did, Mom, but — you’re sure 
there wasn’t anything? It’s very 
important. 

AGnes: What are you expecting? No 


one’s going to send you any money, 
dear. 

Bup: But they might. 

Aanes: Well, it isn’t Christmas. 

Bun: Listen, Mom, I entered one of my 
pictures in a contest — 

Aanes: One of your pictures? 

Bup: Yes, one I took with my new 
ultra-ultra lens, and if I don’t hear 
today, it’s too late. 

Aenes: Too late for what? 

Bun: Too late to win a prize. 

Aaenes: Did you expect to win a prize? 

Bun: Gee whiz, of course! Why not? 

Agnes: The only thing is, since you got 
this camera craze, you’ve entered so 
many contests and — 

Bun: For gosh sakes, Mom, there’s got 
to be a first time for everything! And 
this time I thought sure — (Bup 
goes out. AGNES shakes her head a little 
and returns to admiring the chair. 
After a moment you hear Frep call- 
ing.) 

Frep (Off): Agnes — Agnes! 

Acnes: Here I am, Fred. (AGNes 
quickly leaves the chair and sits left of 
mantel. She picks up a bit of knitting 
from the table and looks innocent. Frep 
enters left, wearing a smoking jacket 
and carrying a book. He pats AGNES’ 
shoulder as he comes in.) 

Frep: Well, you’re a picture of domes- 
ticity or something. Ah, there’s 
nothing like a Saturday afternoon at 
home. (He is walking right toward the 
chair and suddenly he stops, an ex- 
pression of horror on his face. AGNES 
is watching him out of the corner of her 
eye.) 

Frep: Agnes, where’s my chair? 

Aaenes (Innocently): Your chair, dear? 

Frep (Looking at new chair distaste- 











fully): Yes, I haven’t anywhere to sit 

down. 

Aanes: Now, don’t be silly, Fred — 
there are a lot of chairs. 

Frep: But where’s my chair? 

Acnes (Brightly): I—I put it in the 
dining room, dear—in the bay 
window next to all the plants. 

Frep: In the dining room? You know I 
never sit in the dining room to read. 
(Pointing to new chair) Agnes, what 
is that? 

Aanes: What is what? 

Frep: What you’ve put in place of my 
chair. 

Aanes (Rising and crossing near Frep): 
Why, you can see, dear—it’s a 
chair — a new chair. 

Frep: (Horror-stricken again): You 
mean we've bought it? 

Aanes: No, dear, not exactly. Mr. 
Tennebaum brought it. 

Frep: Who? 

Acnes: Mr. Tennebaum. Mr. Ira B. 
Tennebaum. He’s the new interior 
decorator in town. We’re to try out 
the chair and see how we like it. 
Live with it for a while. 

Frep: Agnes, I couldn’t live with that 
chair — 

Aanes: Mr. Tennebaum says if we live 
with it for a while, we'll grow to like 
it. 

Frep: Agnes, I could live with it a 
hundred years and not like it. 

Aanes: Now, Fred — why, look at it 
— the lines, the color — it’s beauti- 
ful. It even has an historical signifi- 
cance. 

Frep: Did you by any chance say 
hysterical? 

Aangs: No, I didn’t. (She goes to the 

chair and holds up a large cardboard 








tag that is attached to the back by a short 
string. Leaning over, reading) See, 
here’s the chair’s story. 

Frep: Story? 

Aanes: It’s called the Mr. Wimple 
chair. 

Frep: The what? 

Aanes: The Mr. Wimple chair. 

Frep: Agnes, what I want in here is the 
Mr. Saunders chair. 

Acnes: Mr. Wimple was a famous man 
in our early history or something, 
Fred. He owned the first chair that 
was ever made like this. 

Frep: Too bad it wasn’t the last. One 
should have been enough. 

Agnes: Now, Fred — that old chair of 
yours is worn out. In fact, everything 
around here is — (Breaking off) Fred, 
how would you like to re-do this 
room? 

Frep: What’s that? 

Aanes: Mr. Tennebaum says if we had 
a light green ceiling and dark — 

Frep: Green? Agnes, you know I can’t 
stand green — it upsets my stomach. 

Aanss: Well, dear, Mr. Tennebaum 
takes all those things into considera- 
tion. That’s why he wants to talk to 
you. 

Frep: Talk to me? 

Aanss: He’s a charming man — of 
course a little eccentric but — 

Frep (Pointing at chair): He must be to 
stick a thing like that in here! (Bup 
has entered carrying his camera and 

equipment. He takes the shades off one 
or two lamps, replacing them with 
large white reflectors in preparation for 
taking pictures. Frep notices him.) 

Frep: What are you doing, may I ask? 
Haven’t we got things upset enough 
around here? 


Bun: Upset, Dad? 

Frep: Yes, your mother’s done this 
room over. 

Aangs: Fred, aren’t you getting a little 
ahead of yourself? 

Bun: I’m just going to take some pic- 
tures, that’s all, Dad. (He gets back of 
them with his camera as though 
sneaking up on them.) 

Frep (Raising his eyebrows): Do you 
have to? 

Bun: Dad! 

Frep: Well, you’ve been running 
around for weeks pointing that thing 
at me. Sometimes I feel as though 
I’m being ambushed. 

Bun: Dad, don’t you realize? — I have 
a talent for this sort of thing. I should 
think you'd be glad. 

Frep: Yes, son, of course I’m glad. 
You’ve taken some remarkable pic- 
tures — very remarkable. (Bup is 
crouching at a different angle now.) 
But do you have to sneak up on me? 

Aanges: Why don’t you take a nice 
picture of your father in the new 
chair? (Pushing Frep toward chair a 
little) Sit down, Fred. 

Frep (He does so against his will): 
Agnes! It’s put a crick in my back. 

Bup (Disgusted) : For gosh sakes, Mom, 
I don’t want a studied pose like that. 
Dad looks self-conscious. 

Aangs (Studying Fred, who is sitting up 
stiffly): Is that what you call it? 

Bup (Spouting something he’s read): 
Your deadliest enemy in photograph- 
ing people is self-consciousness. It 
says so in the camera manual. It puts 
a strange unnatural gleam into 
people’s eyes. 

Acngs: Something put a gleam in your 
father’s eye. 


Frep: It’s this chair, Agnes. (He gets 
up.) 

Aangs: Fred, I wish you wouldn’t keep 
on talking about that chair as though 
it’s going to bite you. It’s really very 
distinguished-looking. Mr. Tenne- 
baum says — 

Frep: Mr. Tennebaum says — Mr. 
Tennebaum says! Agnes, where did 
you meet this man who’s trying to 
disrupt our home life? 

Aangs: At the women’s club, dear. He 
gave a lecture on period wallpaper. 
Frep: He should have stuck to wall- 

paper — period! 

Aanes (Ignoring him): Several of the 
ladies are going to have their rooms 
done over. He spoke about this chair, 
too. It’s really a gentleman’s arm- 
chair. 

Frep: Gentleman’s? 

Aanes: Yes — in the early days of our 
country, gentlemen used to sit in it 
and discuss questions of the day. 

Frep: Then I’m no gentleman, because 
I don’t like it. (Bup has taken a 
picture as Frep gesticulates.) 

Bup: Hey, I got it! I bet it’ll be a swell 
one, too. 

Aenss: Did you take a picture, Bud? 
My goodness, with your father 
frowning like that? 

Bun: It was an action picture, Mom; 
you know, both of you kind of gestur- 
ing and stuff. That’s the way I like 
‘em. An action picture ought to have 
freedom — 

Frep: So had a husband. 

Aanzs: Fred, I hope you’re not going 
to act this way when Mr. Tennebaum 
comes. You will be pleasant, won’t 
you, dear? I told him to come around 
three. 





Frep: What’s that? Agnes, you — 
you mean he’s coming here — today? 

Aqnes: Yes, dear. 

Frep: But this is Saturday afternoon — 

Aangs: When else could he talk to you? 
Besides, he wants to look over the 
room, see what other furniture we'll 
need — 

Frep: Agnes, you mean there’s to be 
more of this—not just this one 
chair? 

Aanrs: Why, of course, Fred. I said I 
wanted to re-do the room. 

Frep: You’re going to get rid of all 
these fine pieces — 

Acngs: Did you say fine? Don’t be 
sentimental, Fred. You can’t keep 
things forever. They’re worn and 
scarred. Besides, Mr. Tennebaum 
had an idea we might be able to put 
all these old things in the basement. 

Frep: In the basement? 

Agnes: Yes. Make a rumpus room 
down there. 

Frep: A what? 

Agnes: A rumpus room. Mr. Tenne- 
baum says so many of his clients are 
putting their old furniture in the 
basement so they can be — well, sort 
of informal. You know — rumpus — 
a rumpus room! 

Frep: Well, I'll make a rumpus if — 
(Frep steps back a little and bumps 
into Bun, who is trying to take another 
picture.) Oh — 

Bun: That’s all right, Dad. Don’t mind 
me. You just go right ahead — do 
anything you want to. You aren’t 
bothering me at all. 

Frep (Wryly): ’'m not? Well, that’s 
very nice of you to say that, son. 
. . » Agnes, I put my foot down. We 
can’t afford it. 
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Acnzs: You told me the other day I 
could have some money for — well, 
you said I could use it for anything I 
wanted to. 

Frep: But Agnes, I didn’t know you 
were planning on a whole new house. 

Aangs: Now, youre exaggerating again, 
dear. It’s just one room. Mr. Tenne- 
baum says we can do the other rooms 
gradually. 

Frep: The other — you’re planning on 
doing all of them? 

Aanes: Well, why not, Fred? We can’t 
live with these old things forever. If 
we don’t do over the house sometime, 
it’ll fall down around our ears. 

Frep: It has already as far as I’m 
concerned. 

Aanes (Going to him and patting his 
shoulder. She kisses him): No, Fred, 
once it’s done, you'll like it —I 
know you will. You’re just set in 
your ways. 

Bup (He has taken a picture): Hey, 
that’s a swell one, Mom — you 
kissing Dad. (He squints at the ceiling, 
quizzically.) Maybe I could call it 
“Sunset Love” or something. 

Frep: I beg your pardon? Your mother 
and I aren’t exactly doddering, you 


you're fickle, wanting to give up our 
things — 

Aengs: But Fred, it’s only furniture. 
You’d think — 

Frep: Well, when I like a thing, I like 
it. I like that easy chair of mine. I 
don’t change. I like you, Agnes — 

Aanszs: Fred, I have a distinct feeling 
that you’re comparing me to that old 
chair of yours, and I must say — 

Frep: Nothing of the kind but — 

Aenes: Now, you wait, dear. You’re 





going to feel very different after you 
talk to Mr. Tennebaum. (Rusy, the 
colored maid, enters left, carrying a 
plate of cookies. Rusy is large and 
good-natured looking.) 

Rusy: Does anyone want any of these 
hyeah cookies I done baked, ’cause 
if they do, they bettah take ’em now. 
That Billy’s eatin’ ’em jest as fast as 
I kin git ’em from the oven. 

Aaness: Dear me — he'll be sick. 

Bup: Aw, Mom, he can eat anything. 

Frep: And usually does. . . . 

Aangs: You might just put the plate 
down there on the table, Ruby. 

Rusy: Yes, ma’am. Would yo’ like 
one, Mistah Fred? 

Frep: I couldn’t eat a thing, Ruby; 
we're going to have the house done 
over — with a green ceiling. 

Rusy: Yes, suh, Mis’ Agnes wuz tellin’ 
a Are yo’ gwine to have it 
done to suit yo’ personality, Mis’ 
Agnes? 

Aanes: To suit my what? 

Rusy: Yo’ personality. 

Frep: What about the rest of our 
personalities, Ruby? 

Rusy: Well, it’s the lady of the house 
that’s important, Mistah Fred. She’s 
got to have her way. 

Frep: So I’ve noticed. 

Rusy: And I wuz readin’ in a magazine 
how ef yo’ is a blonde, yo’ have things 
kind of delicate-like, and ef yo’ is a 
brunette, they make it kind of wick- 
ed-like and — 

Aacnes: Well, I s’pose they’d call me a 
brownette, Ruby, and that doesn’t 
sound very exciting. 

Frep (Raising his eyebrows): A brown- 
ette? What about those three gray 
hairs you found the other evening? 


Aanes: Now, Fred — (Bun has stopped 
fussing with his camera and is eating 
cookies.) 

Bup: Ruby, I got to develop some 
pictures. Could I put some films in 
the sink? 

Rusy: Lawsy sakes, Mistah Bud, and 
turn all the lights off way yo’ did the 
other day? How kin I do mah work? 

Bun: Well, for gosh sakes, I got to put 
them somewhere. . . . Dad, I need 
a dark room. 

Frep: A dark room? Well, son, I under- 
stand we’re going to have a green 
room, but — 

Rusy: Lawsy sakes, yo’ want to make 
a dark room out of my kitchen, 
Mistah Bud? (Laughing) I do declare 
— a dark kitchen! That'll sho’ enuff 
match mah personality, won’t it, 
Mistah Fred? 

Frep: Ruby, that was very funny, but 
I don’t feel like laughing. 

Aanes (Looking at clock on desk): My 
goodness, it’s almost two-thirty. Mr. 
Tennebaum will be here soon. 

Frep: Agnes, can’t we stop him some- 
how? 

Aanes (Going right on): We'll have to 
get this room straightened. Bud, take 
those ugly reflectors away and put 
the shades back on the lamps. 

Rusy: Is theah anything yo’ wants me 
to do, Mis’ Agnes? 

Aanes: Well, it might be nice to serve 
some tea after Mr. Tennebaum gets 
here, Ruby; we'll see— (As she 
notices Fred crossing left) Fred — 
Fred, where are you going, Fred? 
(FRED goes on out meeting Buty, 
who enters, munching on a cookie. 
Bup is busy putting shades back on 
lamps.) 
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Buy (As he enters with his mouth full) : 
Ruby, Ruby, where’d you put the 
cookies? 

Rusy: They’s right on the table theah, 
and yo’ Ma say yo’ not to eat any 
moah. (She goes out left. AGNES is 
arranging a vase here and straightening 
a chair there.) 

Bun: Listen, short pants, are you sure 
no mail came for me today? 

Buiy: You asked me that before. How 
many times do I have to tell you? 
Bup: Well, I know you. You might 

have lost it or anything. 

Bitty: Hey! The only mail that came 
for you all week was yesterday. 

Bup (Stopping): What did you say? 

Bry: I said you didn’t get any mail 
all week except yesterday. 

Bun: I didn’t get that! 

Bitty: Sure, you must have —I 
brought it up — 

Bup: Mom, do you hear that? Where’s 
the mail I got yesterday? 

Aanes (Straightening things on desk 
now): Why, I don’t know, dear. 
Billy says he got it — 

Bup (Going to Brtiy): You listen here 
— where is it? That’s what I want to 
know — where is it? 

Bitty: Gee whiz, Bud, { don’t know! 
I brought it up — I’m sure I did. It 
must be around here somewhere. 

Bun: Mom, he’s lost it, that’s what he’s 
done! Important mail! 

Bitty: Important? It wasn’t anything 
anyway — just a letter that looked 
like an advertisement or something, 
and a magazine. 

Bun: A magazine? That’s it, then. They 

were going to send one to every con- 

testant — a magazine with the prize 
pictures in it. 





Bry: Aw, I bet it didn’t have any of 
yours, anyway. 

Bup: You hush up, you hear me? (He 
tears to the desk and starts upsetting 
everything.) 

Aangs: Bud, dear, please — I’m trying 
to straighten up the house for Mr. 
Tennebaum. 

Bup: But Mom, I’ve got to find it. 
Don’t you realize — 

AaGngs: But it wouldn’t be on the desk, 
dear. I’ve just been over that. (Bup 
looks other places during the next few 
lines. Frep enters, dragging his worn 
easy chair from left.) 

Acnes: Fred, what — what are you 
doing? 

Frep (Setting chair left): Agnes, I just 
want you to look at this chair — 
Aangs: Fred, I’ve been looking at it for 

eighteen years. 

Frep: But Agnes — (Noticing Bun, 
who is peering behind the mirror over 
the mantel.) What’s the matter with 
him? Has he gone crazy? 

Aacnss: He’s looking for something, 
Fred. (To Bup) It wouldn’t be there, 
dear. 

Bup: But Mother — (BILty is eating 
another cookie .and keeping out of 
Bup’s way. When Bup goes in one 
direction, Bitty moves the other.) 

Aangs: Fred, why have you brought 
that chair in here? You know Mr. 
Tennebaum — 

Frep: Agnes, look at it. It’s a perfectly 
good chair, still. A wonderful chair. 
Look at those lines! 

Aanzs: Now, Fred — 

Frep: And how solid it is. (He pats the 
back.) See there. 

Aanzs: Fred — 

Frep (Running his hand on cushion of 


seat): And that cushion — soft — 
of course it needs patting up a little 
maybe — kind of flat — 

Aanzs: It’s because you’ve sat on it so 
long, Fred. 

Frep: Fix that easily. (He runs his hand 
down side of cushion) Oh — what’s 
this? (He brings out an envelope and 
a rolled magazine.) Something must 
have fallen down. 

Bruty (Noticing): Hey, that’s it — 
that’s it, Bud. 

Bup (Looking): What — (Ezcitedly) 
Give me that, Dad — quick! 

Frep: Why, certainly, son, but — 

Bun: It’s my mail! 

Frep (He shakes his head in bewilder- 
ment, then looks at his chair again): 
Agnes, I can’t see how you have the 
heart to push aside a chair like this. 
Why, it’s as good as new! (Bun is 
opening the envelope excitedly, holding 
a check in one hand and reading a 
letter.) 

Acngs: Now, Fred, there’s no use your 
talking about that old chair as 
though you were losing your best 
friend. 

Bup (Ezcitedly): Mom — Dad! (He is 
tearing open the magazine now and 
leafing through. Buy is watching 
him.) 

Aangss (Going right on): You'll get just 
as fond of the new one. 

Bup: Mom — Dad — I won! I won! 

Acnegs (Hearing him): You won what? 

Bun: The contest, Mom. I got a prize. 
Look — five dollars! My picture won 
a prize! 

Bruxy (Looking at the magazine): Yah 
— and the picture’s right here in this 
magazine. It’s a picture of our 
living-room, 


Frep: It is? 

Bitty: Yeah — it says first prize for 
the “homeliest room.” 

Acenes (Mad at that): What’s that? 
Why, the idea — they can’t — 

Bup: Oh, for gosh sakes! (Snatching 
magazine) It’s homiest room — not 
homeliest. It’s a compliment. (Bring- 
ing it to AGNEs and FR=p and stand- 
ing between them.) See, Mom and 
Dad. The most home-like room. 

Frep: Well . . . well . . . well! Say, 


that’s a wonderful picture, Bud — 
The room certainly 


remarkable. 
looks fine. 

Aaengs: It — it does look nice, doesn’t 
it? And just imagine, a picture of our 
room winning a prize. Why, there’s 
the vase Aunt Hattie gave us. 

Frep: And there’s my chair, Agnes! 

Bup: Yeah — right in the most prom- 
inent spot. 

Frep: The highlight of the picture. 
. . . Home-like — the homiest room. 
That expresses it perfectly. (Looking 
around) Why, this is a beautiful 
room, Agnes. Cosy — comfortable — 
(Aenzgs looks around, too. The phone 
rings.) 

Aangs: Oh, dear! I'll get it. . . . (She 
goes to phone.) Hello? Oh, Mr. Tenne- 
baum. (FreEp looks distressed again.) 
What? You'll be a little late? I see 
. . . Well — er — (Taking the plunge) 
Mr. Tennebaum, perhaps it will be 
best if you don’t come at all today. 
... Yes, I know, but we — uh — 
well, we don’t feel we want to do 
over our living-room just now. (FRED 
is beaming now and looking at picture 
and patting Bun on back.) Yes, we’ve 
— we've decided definitely, I’m afraid. 
And about ‘the Wimple chair — it’s 





very nice — but well, will you have 
it picked up Monday? (Frep sits 
down in his easy chair and stretches 
his legs luxuriously.) What was that, 
Mr. Tennebaum? ... Well, now, 
that’s an idea. ... Yes... Yes, 
I'll think about it. (Frep looks dis- 
tressed again now and gets up.) Yes, 
I certainly will. I'll call you. Good- 
bye, Mr. Tennebaum. (She hangs up 
the receiver and crosses, smiling, to 
Frep. Bup has sat down and is look- 
ing at his prize picture and check. Bruty 
is eating another cookie.) Don’t look so 
frightened, Fred. You heard me tell 
him we weren’t going to do this 
room over. 

Frep: Yes, but — 

Aaenes: And I’m glad, Fred. Really I 


am. I like this room. I like it very 


much. . . . But now our bedroom, 
Fred — 

Frep: Agnes — 

Aangs: Yes, Mr. Tennebaum suggested 
maybe we could do that over instead. 
Something in rose and gold, maybe, 
with light furniture. 

Frep: Bud — 

Bup (Looking up): Yes, Dad? 

Frep: Don’t you want to take a pic- 
ture of our bedroom, son? 

Bun: Your bedroom, Dad? 

Frep: Yes, son, and make it good. 
Make it extra good. See if you can’t 
win another prize. (Quick curiain.) 


THE END 


Copyright 1943 by Mildred Hark and Noel 
McQueen. 


The Traitor’s Wife 


by Doris Pitkin Buck 


Characters 

Aunt Mo tty. 

Tueoposia Prevost, later Mrs. Aaron 
Burr. 

REPUBLICAN SAL. 

Preaey Surppen ARNOLD, wife of Bene- 
dict Arnold. 

Sertine: Theodosia’s home in Paramus, 
New Jersey, an evening in 1780. 

At Ruse: The candle is lighted and beside 
it Theodosia, a young woman, sits 
peacefully knitting. There is also knit- 
ting on the table. 

Aunt Mouty (Offstage, in a fluttery 
voice): Theo, Theodosia. 

Tueo: What is it, Aunt Molly? (Aunt 


Mo uty enters. She darts nervous 
glances in all directions as she hurries 
to THEODOSIA.) 

Aunt Motty: My love, my love, don’t 
persist in this. 

Txeo: But I shall. I’m fearfully stub- 
born. (Reassuringly) Why, you're 
trembling! But there'll be no danger, 
and if there were, I wouldn’t let 
anyone touch you. Here, take your 
knitting and don’t let me see you 
drop a stitch. 

Aunt Motiy (Wiggling and sniffing 
after Turoposta has settled her in a 
chair): Do you smell smoke? 

Tueo (Nonchalanily): Not a whiff! 








Aunt Mo ty: But suppose, suppose — 
I’m not as brave as you are, my love. 
If they came with flint and tinder — 

Tuero: Now, now, my home would be 
monstrous difficult to set afire. They 
tried it when we had Indian raids. 

Aunt Mo ty: But they all hate her so, 
everyone in the village. They’ll do 
something to us if we take her in. 
And for my part, Theodosia love, I 
find their feelings entirely natural. 

Tueo: But Peggy has been my friend 
for many years. What would you 
think of me if I turned her away now 
because the general whom she mar- 
ried — 

Aunt Mo ty (Who only needed that to 
start her): Oh, that odious Benedict 
Arnold! You remember I was always 
against the match. You’re so in love 
with Aaron Burr that you think 
every marriage is made in heaven, 
but if a girl weds a man twice her 
age, there’s always trouble, my dear, 
always trouble. You’re too young to 
remember Kitty Schuyler — 

Txueo: You're rambling away from 
Peggy, and on purpose, I do believe. 
But she shall stop with us tonight 
and stay as long as she wishes. 

Aunt Motty: Whatever you say. It is 
your house, not mine. But I find the 
sentiments of the villagers entirely 
natural. 

Tueo (Pacing about): The villagers! 
Ready to turn on a helpless girl, an 
innocent girl whose crime is that she 
married a traitor! 

Aunt Mo ty: A traitor herself, believe 
me. Though I’m an utter fool — my 
friends all say so — I’m frequently 
right. 

Tueo: You dropped a stitch. 
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Aunt Motty: Because my nerves are 
all of a twitter. (Resigned) Well, I 
suppose if you’ve set your mind on 
having her, you will have her, sly 
little thing. These quiet women al- 
ways are. 

Tueo: While she is our guest, Aunt 
Molly, let us say nothing in dis- 
praise of General Arnold. We must 
remember he is her husband. 

Aunt Mo ty: Like to like. Besides, I 
never trust anyone who’s good at 
theatricals. She always was. Remem- 
ber? (Going to the window) Look, is 
that a red glow where the hayricks 
are? 

Tueo (Gentle but firm): No dear, it’s 
not. 

Aunt Mo ty: If I were Peggy’s friend 
— though I don’t see why the minx 
should have any — but if I were 
really her friend, I wouldn’t ask her 
to stay here. It may be dangerous. 
You’re too young to remember, 
but — 

Tueo: But I’ve never been too young 
to have my way. 

Aunt Mo ty: I don’t know what you 
see in her. She’s been jealous of you 
ever since she was three. And the vil- 
lagers might do anything. (Rising to 
her climax) They might speak to you 
disrespectfully. 

Tueo: Then they'll be disrespectful in 
this room, or at least one of them 
will. I told Republican Sal to come 
here. It’s time now. Perhaps you had 
better wait outside. 

Aunt Motty: I’m not brave, but if 
that atrocious female enters this 
chamber, I shall sit here and knit by 
your side. (She means it.) 

Tueo: I will have a tablet of enduring 





bronze affixed to your rocking-chair: 
“Upon the twenty-ninth day of 
September, 1780, our forces here met 
and defeated the village rowdies of 
Paramus, New Jersey.” 

Aunt Motty (Hopefully): Perhaps she 
won’t come. 

Tueo: I hear her now. And truly you 
must go. (Aunt Molly shakes her head 
decisively.) But I have a favor to ask 
you. Please forget for a quarter of an 
hour that you were born and bred a 
lady. For I want you to listen outside 
a door. 

Aunt Mouty: Outside a door. How 
often I’ve envied the servants! 

Tueo: Have one of them with you. 
Cook would be best. And listen, both 
of you, as if the fate of the Republic 
hung on it. Here she comes. (REPuB- 
LICAN SAL strides in, ragged and com- 
mon, a less sinister version of a French 
knitting woman.) 

Sau: So the quality call me into the 
parlor, do they? (She stands, feet 
apart, arms akimbo, glowering because 
she is ill at ease.) 

Aunt Mo uty (Rising with dignity): I 
am taking my knitting to the other 
room where it is less drafty, Theo- 
dosia. If there is anything at all that 
you want, I am within call. (Ezits.) 

Tueo: I want to talk to you, Sally, 
about my guest, Mistress Arnold. 

Sau: If you bring that hussy into Para- 
mus, we'll stone the coach she rides 
in. We be good Americans. 

Tueo: Don’t prove it by stoning a 
coach. 

Sat: We don’t hold with traitors, Jake 
and me and our boys, all six of ’em. 
There ain’t a fellow in the village 
does, either. 
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TueEo: Mistress Arnold is no traitor, 
though she’s the wife of one. 

Sa: Blast him! (She spits to show her 
contempt.) Birds of a feather! Don’t 
tell me she didn’t know. 

TueEo: So you propose to stone a de- 
fenseless girl, travelling home with 
her baby — you and your six grown 
sons. 

Sa: For a beginning. 

Tueo: And then? 

Sat (Enjoying herself now): Bring the 
village to muss up your pretty 
grounds a little, if she turns in your 
driveway. 

Tueo: For shame, turning your fine 
republican rage on shrubs and flow- 
ers! 

Sax: Don’t for shame me or I'll raise the 
village. 

Tueo: Would every man do what Re- 
publican Sal told him? 

Sau: Every fellow. 

TueEo: I wonder. Suppose I were to tell 
them I went walking once in the 
twilight. 

Sat (Suddenly suspicious): Walking! 
Where? 

Tueo: Maybe I go now and then where 
the road forks by a blowndown apple 
tree. Maybe I was there on Thurs- 
day. (She pauses, eyeing Sau, before 
she names the day of the week.) 

Sax: We didn’t go that way. If you saw 
anyone meet the redcoats there, it 
waren’t me and Jake. 

Tueo: How did you go? 

Sau: By the Brunswick Pike. We de- 
livered the powder to the troops, 
right enough. One full wagonload, 
and we had to sweat to do it under 
the hot sun and all. We be different 
from fine patriots who sit all day in 





the parlor, knitting for their sweet- 
hearts. 

Tueo: Wasn’t it dangerous to wait so 
long before starting? The powder for 
our men is delivered to you at 
evening. 

Sau: Think we be such fools we set out 
with a full moon. The redcoats scour 
the country when the moon is full. 

Tueo: Indeed, I should have thought 
it more dangerous by day than by 
night. 

Sau (Ratiled): No, no. That is — no. 
The enemy’s out by night. That’s 
why we went by day. 

Tueo: By day. Where did you keep the 
powder till then? 

Sa: Keep the powder? 

Tueo: Of course you know. 

Sau: We kept it . . . in our barn. 
Tueo: The barn. That’s blacker than 
pitch at night. How did you see? 
Sau: I told you, ’twas bright moonlight. 
Never saw it brighter. The scar on 
Jake’s lip showed up like it was day. 

Tueo: The only trouble with your 
story, Sally, is that Thursday night 
was the dark of the moon. 

Sau: No one saw me giving powder to 
the redcoats down by the apple tree. 

Tueo: Then who was there that 
evening? 

Sau: Not me and Jake. 

Tueo: I think you were. 

Sax: Not us. 

Tueo: Then which road were you on 
with the powder? (A slight pause.) 
Can’t you remember? 

Sau (Too quickly): The Mill Road. 

Tueo: A minute ago you told me the 
Brunswick Pike. 

Sau: This was a trap. 

Tueo: Yes. It was. 


Sat (Over to her, menacing): I'll stop 
that mouth of yours before you 
spread your story. 

TueEo (Casually) : Two people are listen- 
ing outside the door. Can you stop 
all our mouths? 

Sau: Who’s listening? 

Tueo: For one, my Aunt Molly. 

Sat: Mistress Molly! (Licked.) The 
devil himself couldn’t stop her. 

Tuero: But I can keep both of them 
quiet if no more powder goes astray. 

Sau (Jn a small voice): We only did it 
once. 

Tueo: From now on there'll always be 
a few soldiers where the road forks, 
to be sure you take the right turn and 
get to our troops, not to the British. 

Sax: You look at me, ma’am, as if you 
were the angel who wrote down all 
the things a body does. 

Turo (Young and stern): The only 
reason I do not give you up is that 
you're more useful working than 
staying in prison to be fed. 

Sat: Yes, ma’am, and I'll see there 
ain’t a stone flung at the coach. 

Tueo (Eyes snapping): You'd better. 

Sat (Shambling out): Tl do as I’m 
bid. (Ezits.) 

Aunt Mo.ty (Entering): She was 
cowed, my love, utterly cowed. You 
should have been a man. You could 
handle cases at law. 

Tueo: Have you forgotten I’m to 
marry a lawyer? 

Aunt Mo.tiy: You mean dear Aaron 
helped you? 

Tueo: If he’d lived in her mind, he 
couldn’t have told me better what 
she would say. I cannot see how so 
honest a man as Aaron Burr could 
understand her. 





Aunt Mouty (Family loyalty to the 
fore): But it was you who went walk- 
ing and saw her. 

TueEo: No, I only said, “Suppose I 
were there.” Aaron told me that 
would be enough to set a guilty man 
denying. We’d both heard her de- 
clare what a patriot she was, and he 
said to me, “The lady protests too 
much.” 

Aunt Mouty: Lady! Why did he call 
her a lady? Oh, it did me good to see 
her so aghast. I hope Peggy won’t 
carry on, but they do say she’s gone 
stark, staring mad, poor child. She 
thinks they’re putting redhot irons 
on her head and that only General 
Washington can save her. Don’t 
smile, Theo, that’s the truth. You 
know you wouldn’t believe me when 
I told you Benedict Arnold was paid 
in silver bullets. But he was; every- 
one in Paramus says so. The British 
pretended to attack but their guns 
were loaded with silver, and after 
darkness fell, the General went out 
and collected it. That’s how he was 
paid for bis treason. They’re hanging 
Benedict Arnold tonight in the vil- 
lage — in effigy, I mean. And they’ll 
burn him afterward. 

Tueo: I’d help them if it weren’t for 
Peggy. 

Aunt Mouty: Oh, la, I hope that if 
Peggy has to come here, she’ll do it 
before they start. It would be so 
awkward if she saw her husband 
being burned, poor girl. 

Tueo: How she stands by him! 

Aunt Mo tty: I vow you look as stern 
as the recording angel, just as Sally 
said. You’ve so few failings yourself, 
you've little patience with those of 
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others. Peggy will have good reason 
to tremble when I bring the docu- 
ments and show them to you. 

TuEo: Documents? 

Aunt Mo tty: Oh, she’s sure to have 
documents. They always do. Think 
of that poor Major André she used to 
flirt with. He carried all kinds of 
papers in his shoes. For all we know 
she may have plans of West Point in 
her heels, or codes in her pompadour. 
The way women wear their hair these 
days she could easily do it. 

Tueo: But Peggy, of all women! You 
should have heard the things she 
said when we talked together of 
independence. 

Aunt Mo tty: The girl’s a chameleon. 
But there, I see I’ve offended you. 
Tueo: How do you propose to discover 

her documents? 

Aunt Mo ty: While she talks with you, 
I shall inspect her portmanteaux. 
You know, my love, it is entirely 
possible that she has hidden the most 
compromising documents in the 
cradle of her innocent babe. Under 
ordinary circumstances, I should re- 
gard the possessions of a guest as 
sacred, but with Peggy I feel it my 
duty to my country to search. 

Tueo: Do I hear her carriage? 

Aunt Mo ty: As soon as I have wel- 
comed her, I shall look inside that 
coach. 

Tuo (At the window): It is her car- 
riage. 

Aunt Mouty: Poor Peggy, they do 
say — (She taps her forehead.) 

Tueo: She must be tired after her 
journey. (PEaey enters, a very young 
and very pretty woman with a dazed 
face.) Welcome, welcome, Peggy. 





I was so afraid you had not gotten 
my letter. I told you to come and 
stay forever. 

Preaey (In a small, broken voice): They 
won't take my little boy away from 
me. General Washington won’t let 
them, will he, Mamma? 

Tueo: Darling, you know me. This is 
your old friend, Theodosia Prevost. 

Precey: Theodosia. (Passing her hand 
over her forehead and becoming more 
aware of her surroundings.) Oh, 
Theo, Theo. Don’t let them hurt me. 

TueEo (Soothing her): Of course not. Of 
course not. Sit down. You’re only 
tired. 

Peaey (Docilely) : Only very, very tired. 
(Catching Tux0’s arm) But you won't 
let them take my baby away. 

Tueo: Of course not. Before you came, 
I told the servants to take him up- 
stairs, directly you arrived. Nancy 
will look after him. 

Precey: Thank you, Mamma — Theo. 

Aunt Mo.ty (Jn a triumphant whis- 
per): Didn’t I tell you? Stark, star- 
ing you-know-what. (Ezit.) 

Tueo: You don’t have to be afraid of 
anything here. You’re with friends, 
my darling. 

Praey: I know. I know. I’ve been say- 
ing foolish things. I do whenever 
I’m tired. And I’m waiting for a let- 
ter from my husband. I'll be fren- 
zied if he sends me no word. I told 
him to write me here. 

TueEo: We'll bring his letter to you as 
soon as it comes. I'll see if the serv- 
ants have made your bed ready. 
You must rest. (Exits. As soon as she 
goes, Peaay springs up, tiptoes to the 
door, listens, then runs back to her box 
and starts to rummage in it. Evidently 


she does not find something she wants. 
She listens again, closes the box, and 
droops gracefully in her chair when she 
hears Tuo outside. Her hostess en- 
ters.) 

Preaay: You do believe in me, don’t 
you, Theo? 

Tueo: You know I do. 

Pracy: It’s been so dreadful. Everyone 
staring at me, defaming me, as if, 
as if — 

Tueo: Forget it now. 

Preccy: They all accused me except 
General Washington. He knew me 
when I was a child. He said I could- 
n’t have had anything to do with — 
with the treason. (Her voice falters 
and drops to a whisper at that terrible 
word.) 

Tueo: I know that, too. 

Pracy (Putting her hands to her fore- 
head): My head aches. 

Tueo: Go to bed. I’ve put you in 
your old room. (She starts with her to 
the door.) 

Preacy: Don’t come with me. When I’m 
like this, the doctor told me to be 
alone. Goodnight. (Ezits.) 

Tueo: Goodnight. (She sits down and 
begins to knit.) 

Aunt Mo ty (Entering, with conspira- 
tor written all over her): I’ve looked in 
the cradle. 

Tueo: And? 

Aunt Motty: There wasn’t anything 
in it but the baby. 

Tueo: Of course. 

Aunt Mo.uty (Producing a book): But 
I discovered this, before she came in. 
It’s my duty to my country to ex- 
amine it. 

Tueo: Blackstone’s Commentaries.Why, 
Aaron has that! It’s a law book. 





Aunt Motty: Exactly. That’s what I 
said the minute I saw it. What would 
a girl like Peggy be doing with a law 
book? It was under a mantua cloak 
at the bottom of a trunk. (She seats 
herself and begins to examine it.) She 
must have packed in frightful haste. 
Her shoes were thrown in on top of a 
ball dress — fancy that — right on 
top of it. She’s a very careless girl, 
but then she always was. 

Tuo: Yes, she was always losing 
things. I lectured her on it. 

Aunt Mo ty: Did you? 

Tuo: Oh, severely, don’t you recall? 
I must have been a frightful prig. 
Aunt Motty (Producing a small piece 
of paper slipped into the Blackstone): 
Theodosia, look! I knew it! I knew 

it! A sheet all full of figures. 

Tuo: Poor Peggy. What it is to be 
suspected ! 

Aunt Mo tty: If 1 is A, what would 19 
be? This doesn’t make sense. There 
couldn’t be a letter for 234. Theo- 
dosia, help me decipher it. 

Tuo: Not I. Remember, it’s Peggy’s. 

Aunt Mo tty: If it weren’t for the good 
of my country, I’d never glance at 
it for a second, not one second. 

Tuo: Suppose Peggy misses her book 
and comes down? 

Aunt Motty: Never mind that. I'll 
think of something. I do wish you’d 
help me. You’re so clever. 

Tueo: If I were doing it, I'd let the 
first figure stand for — let me see — 

Aunt Motty: What? 

Tuo (Joking): The page in the book, 
of course, and then the second num- 
ber would be .. . the paragraph, 
naturally. The third is the word in 


the paragraph. 
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Aunt Motty: 8. 7. 24. (She finds the 
place in Blackstone.) Advise. That 
might mean something. 

Tueo: Oh, certainly, certainly, any 
number of things. 

Aunt: 38. 2. 15. British. 59. 1. 7. Head- 
quarters. 

Tueo: This is a jest and a poor one. 

Aunt Mo tty: Read it with me if you 
think I’m making it up. (They has- 
tily leaf through the book, consulting 
the slip of paper and murmuring 
numbers.) 

Tueo (Taking the sheet): Advise British 
Headquarters of General’s Visit. This 
is some document her husband left. 

Aunt Motty (Peering at the paper in 
TueEoposia’s hand and still busy with 
Blackstone): There’s more of it. I 
think they were trying to sell our 
commander-in-chief to the English. 
Read it for yourself. 

TuEo: But she knew nothing of it. 
I’m sure she knew nothing of it. 
(Peggy bursts in.) 

Aunt Mo tty: She’s in a rage. I’m go- 
ing. You’d better too. (Ezits.) 

Pracy (Snatching the Blackstone): Leave 
it alone. It’s what I was looking for. 
How dare you steal it! 

Tueo: This paper — I’ve read it. 

Praey: You read it! You snake! Pre- 
tending to be my friend. Pretending 
to cherish me while you decoded my 
cipher. How you trapped me! 

Tuxo: No! I believed in you till you 
gave yourself away. Oh, whom can 
I trust? 

Pracy: Stealing my papers, reading 
them after you were rid of me! Oh, 
if fine words could make fine friends, 
you’d be one! 

Tuo (The recording angel again): Are 








you talking of treachery, Peggy 
Shippen? 

Pracy (Coolly): Are you calling me a 
traitor? But why? I’m a loyal sub- 
ject of the King of England. 

Turo: No! Renegade to the United 
States. 

Procy (With a supercilious laugh): The 
colonies, my dear. Don’t call them 
united anything. Their one union, in 
right or in fact, is with His Majesty’s 
government. Could I be renegade to 
a state that has no constitutional 
right to exist? 

Tueo: You must have spent a goodish 
time listening to the enemies’ argu- 
ments. 

Pracy: I came to see reason. No one 
could call it anything but that. 

Teo: You may call it reason to be- 
tray our strongest fortress to the 
enemy. I call it treachery. 

Pracy: Treachery to end a war that is 
only desired by the makers of guns 
and bullets? You may think Paul 
Revere a great patriot, but don’t 
forget he manufactures powder. I 
think of the widows, beggars, and 
orphans. No one can say I did it for 
gold. 

Tueo: You did it? 

Pracy: I saw that if we were to pre- 
serve the empire, my husband must 
obtain an important post, something 
worth turning over to His Majesty. 
He had nothing but minor secrets to 
offer the British before. (Matter-of- 
factly, with no hint of satire) Besides, 
the Congress usually let them out as 
fast as he did. 

Tueo: And you were the woman with 
whom I once talked of independence. 

Praay: Independence! Why your Unit- 


ed States could never be really in- 
dependent. If England doesn’t call 
the tune, France will. No man in his 
senses could expect America to be- 
come a power. Since we'll be ruled 
from abroad, I prefer England. 

Tueo: I prefer my countrymen. 

Procy (With her little nose in the air): 
You are referring to the usurped 
authority of the Congress? 

Tueo: This can’t mean anything to 
you, this talk of the Congress and 
His Majesty and constitutional rights. 
What made you turn traitor? 

Proacy (Proudly) : 20,000 pounds. Bene- 
dict would only have asked 10,000, 
but I told him if we demanded 20,000 
we could get it. I’m a practical 
woman. 

Txeo: You, practical! You’re a mis- 
erable bargainer. When Judas sold 
one man, he got thirty pieces of sil- 
ver. You would have sold our entire 
nation — three million men. Why, 
that’s not a ha’penny a head. 

Preocy: There’s a pension for me, too. 
And 100 pounds for each child after 
it’s born. I arranged that before we 
even started to talk about West 
Point. I wonder what you would 
have said, if you’d happened to have 
anything worth their purchasing. 

Tueo: I would have said that such as 
I was, the King of England was not 
rich enough to buy me. 

Preecy: My foolish, foolish Theo. 
There’s no use defying England. 
She’ll fight ten years to prevent in- 
dependence. 

Tueo: We'll fight fifty to win it. 

Precey: If you knew how many of 
your loudest patriots are on our side, 
you’d see how flimsy your so-called 
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nation is. You’re honeycombed with 
enemies. 

Tueo (Troubled): I wonder. 

Peaey: Perhaps the last person you 
talked to from the village was an 
informer. Why, you’re looking sick. 
Whom do you think of? 

Tueo (Desperately): Be still. 

Praey: So long as you fight, you'll al- 
ways have to wonder who’s really on 
your side. 

Tueo: Traitors are the growth of every 
country. I'll not wonder that a few 
are false to our dangerous cause, but 
that so many are true. 

Preaey: And if you won, you’d have to 
live in a democracy. Think what that 
would be like. 

Tueo: A democracy. Why not, pray? 

Praey: Because you’d be ruled by 
people you wouldn’t ask to sit at 
your table. 

Tueo: You’re very clever, cleverer 
than I thought you. But you made a 
slip when you stopped pretending to 
be mad. I would have believed in you 
in spite of everything, if you hadn’t 
betrayed yourself. 

Peaey: Well, Mistress Virtue, I may 
yet live to see you a traitor’s wife. 
Tueo: Aaron Burr a traitor! Impos- 

sible! 

Precey: You never really know a man 
till you’ve married him. 

Tueo: If Aaron could betray his coun- 
try, may I be dead before I learn it. 
Now I shall take this paper (She is 
holding it) to the authorities. We 
may not have Benedict Arnold, but 
we hold his guiltier wife. 

Preey (Terrified): No. No. Don’t be- 
tray me. I opened my whole heart to 
you. I trusted you. 


Tueo: I should think myself as guilty 
as Benedict Arnold if I harbored 
traitors. 

Praey: Give me your hand. The whole 
world’s against me. Show me you’re 
still my friend. (She holds her own 
hand out, appealingly.) 

Tueo: At first I was sorry for you with 
all your little reasons. Now — 

Praey (Snatching the letter and holding 
it in the candle flame): Now it’s your 
word against mine, and there’s noth- 
ing anyone can prove. 

Tueo: Twice tonight I’ve been a fool. I 
should have known you were trying 
to do that. 

Pracy: Breathe a word against me and 
I'll deny every charge you make. 
General Washington’s for me; I saw 
to that. And so’s that gallant young 
fool, Alexander Hamilton. I wept for 
him, all dishevelled —I have pret- 
tier hair than you have, Theo — and 
he wished himself my brother, that 
he might have the right to defend 
me. 

Tueo: A touching scene. 

Preaey: You’re so priggish with your 
speeches about the King of England, 
who isn’t rich enough to buy you. 
Always you made me feel beneath 
you, and all my life long I’ve de- 
tested you. But now I'll go to Lon- 
don, and I'll be rich, and I'll pity 
you living out your life in the prov- 
inces, where a major-general’s pay is 
$300 a month — (Sneering) Conti- 
nental currency. 

Tueo: I shall walk on the terrace till 
the horses are harnessed. I’d rather 
not speak to you again. 

Praey: Where are you going? 

Tueo: Where do you think? 
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Pracy: Nobody’ll believe you at head- 
quarters. (THEOpDOsIA goes out. Peaay 
runs to the door and calls softly.) 
Mistress Molly. Mistress Molly. 

Aunt Mo ity (Off): Were you calling 
me? (Entering) Where’s Theo? 

Praey: I want a word with you before 
she returns. She'll say anything 
against me. I want to warn you not 
to believe her stories. 

Aunt Mo tty: Her stories! Theo’s the 
most loyal friend you have. 

Preaey: Not now. Not since I told her, 
since I said—I ought to have 
known no friendship could stand that 
strain. 

Aunt Mo tty (All agog): You told her 
about your part in the treason? 

Praey: In the treason? Bless me, no. I 
never knew a word of the treason till 
they informed me my husband had 
fled. 

Aunt Mo tty: But the paper in code? 

Pracy: Paper, what paper? 

Aunt Mouty: Advise British Head- 
quarters of General’s Visit. You 
know — 

Pracy: You wrong me. But that’s what 
I must expect now, because I’m true 
to my husband, whatever he’s done. 
Oh, may history do me justice! 

Aunt Mo.ty: But what did you tell 
Theo? 

Praey: I told her that the man she’s 
going to marry wanted — oh, no, I 
can’t say it again. You’re so good and 
kind, you wouldn’t believe it. 

Aunt Mo tty: I detest gossip, but since 
it’s about Aaron, in this case I ought 
to know. 

Pracy: To be brief: he accompanied 
my coach some of the way to Para- 
mus — 


Aunt Moxy: But he’s not in this part 
of the country now. 

Pracy: The infamous wretch! How he 
has abused a trusting nature! He 
told me not to join my husband, that 
the General would soon be killed. 
He said then he could lay his heart 
and fortune at my feet. When I told 
this to Theodosia, she flew into a 
rage, but heaven be my witness I 
had no wish to take him from her. 

Aunt Mo tty (For once reduced to a 
monosyllable): Lud! 

Praey: On no account mention this to 
Theodosia. She’s had few beaux. 
She took his loss deeply to heart and 
hates me for it. 

Aunt Motuty: That hateful 
Poor, poor Theodosia! 

Pracy: Of course she will say mon- 
strous things against me, poor loyal 
me. No doubt by now she believes 
them. (She goes to the door.) You 
don’t think — 

Aunt Motiy: What? 

Praay: I expect a letter. Would she 
withhold it from me? 

Aunt Monty: Theodosia? Never. 

Praey (Going): Remember, she'll re- 
vile me. (Ezits.) 

Aunt Motty (Calling): Theodosia! 

Tueo (Entering): I’m glad you didn’t 
call me back while Peggy was here. 

Aunt Mo tty: Oh, no, she’s upstairs. I 
can speak to you alone. 

Tuo: You were right about her, Aunt 
Molly. She’s as guilty as her hus- 
band, more so. 

Aunt Mo tty: Oh, men, men! To think 
Aaron rides around the country 
flirting with any pretty face — any 
at all, for I’ve never held with 
people who called Peggy a beauty. 
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Tueo: What is all this about Aaron? 

Aunt Mo tty: I don’t blame him my- 
self. The girl’s a hussy and no doubt 
she worked hard to get him. Don’t 
let it break your heart, Theodosia. 
But in future, my love, wouldn’t it 
be wiser to watch dear Aaron more 
closely? 

Tueo: Has Peggy been saying that 
Aaron made love to her? 

Aunt Motuty: That’s why he goes 
around telling everyone what a 
wicked woman she is. She never 
helped General Arnold at all. 

Tuo: The little serpent! I suppose if 
she says these things often enough, it 
won’t make any difference that Aaron 
wasn’t even in this part of the state. 

Aunt Mo tty: But she says he was. 

‘THEO: She would. 

Aunt Motty: The minx! The adder! 
Of course he wasn’t there. I see it 
now, but really, she quite convinced 
me. I shouldn’t have trusted a 
woman who was so good in theatri- 
cals. Well, it’s a blessing I never listen 
to gossip. I might believe a world of 
falsehood. 

Tuo: So Peggy lied to save her neck. 

Aunt Mo.ty: Her neck? She didn’t 
say anything about her neck. 

Tuo: She’s afraid of what I shall do, 
now that I know she’s lost to all 
sense of honor and shame. 

Aunt Mo tty: You'll denounce her? 

Teo: Yes. 

Aunt Motty: Serves her right. The 
hussy. Wait till the village hears. 
They'll burn her effigy tomorrow 
night. (As they speak a faint red glow 
has appeared at the window. It grows 
more intense through the scene.) 

Tuno (Walking to the window) : They’re 


starting on the General now. Oh, 
why did I bring Sal here? She and 
Peggy could have finished each other. 

Aunt Mo tty: I’ve a good mind to go 
right out and tell those people. 

TueEo: No. Oh, no! We could never pro- 
tect her. The mob would be in here 
to seize her. 

Aunt Motty: And good riddance. We 
might have overlooked West Point, 
but not the lies about Aaron. 

Tueo: She’s a pitiful thing. 

Aunt Motty: Republican Sal wouldn’t 
think so. She wouldn’t even give her 
to the authorities. She’d take justice 
into her own hands. (Jn the distance 
they hear the shouts of the mob.) 

Tuxo: Only it wouldn’t be justice. Sal 
would feel that hurting Peggy cleaned 
her record. Hear them now. 

Aunt Mo tty: I don’t like to listen to 
them and think about Peggy. Let’s 
turn her right over to the authorities. 
They can deal with it all. 

Turo: But we know they never could 
protect her. It would be honester to 
give her to the mob ourselves. 

Aunt Motty: Well, if we gave her to 
the authorities, we wouldn’t have to 
think about that side of it. 

Tueo: We would, though. (Pointing) I 
didn’t know we would until I saw 
that glow. I was angry. I planned to 
go straight to headquarters. But 
then you stopped me to tell her spite- 
ful little lie for her. 

Aunt Mo tty: But remember, I didn’t 
know it was a lie when I repeated it. 

Tueo: When you told her silly, mean 
story, I saw how desperate she'd 
grown. Wherever she goes now, she’ll 
be harmless, like poor Sal. 

Aunt Mo.iy: You — you don’t mean 
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you're willing to let her go scot free? 
I'll tell the authorities myself. Peggy 
Shippen Arnold ought to be punished. 

TueEo: She will be, never fear. 

Pecey (Entering): Oh, Theo hasn’t 
gone yet. I thought perhaps she 
wouldn’t, not after she saw I had a 
story to tell, too. 

TueEo: Not too far, Peggy. My patience 
may not last forever. 

Peaey: I'll not test it. After your cruel 
and suspicious speeches, I plan to 
leave as soon as day breaks. I ask 
only one thing. If my letter should 
come, have a servant bring it to my 
room immediately. 

Aunt Mo ty: I'll bring it myself. (Her 
eye lingers on the Blackstone.) 

Praey: After I say farewell to my fam- 
ily in Philadelphia, I shall leave for 
London. If there are any little 
things you wish me to purchase for 
you there, I shall be glad to oblige 
you. 

Aunt Mo ty: I'm satisfied with what 
I have. (She turns away, ignoring 
Praey’s talk.) 

Pecaey: I plan to outfit myself in Lon- 
don after we’ve found a house. They 
say the dwellings there are most 
elegant. (Knocking.) 

Tueo: I'll see who it is. (Ezits.) 

Peaey: Dearly as I love my country, 
Mistress Molly, it will be a relief to 
reach a land where officers do not 
scramble for rank and pay like apes 
for nuts. 

TueEo (Returning): It was a courier. He 
brought you the letter you’ve wanted. 

Preacy (Breaking the seal and reading): 


I don’t . . . understand. This letter 
couldn’t have been for me. (She looks 
at the superscription.) Theo, help me. 
I didn’t mean the things I said. Read 
it. Read it for me. The characters 
dance in front of my eyes. I can’t see 
the words aright. 

Tueo: “On account of failure to re- 
ceive the goods, all substantial pay- 
ment withheld.” 

Aunt Mo tty: Why, it’s a mistake. 
That’s about merchandise. I did 
hope for some exciting revelation. 

Pracy: It’s no mistake. But they can’t 
do this. They promised the generos- 
ity of the nation would exceed his 
fondest hopes. 

Tueo: He failed to deliver. 

Preaey: You’re playing with me. Give 
it to me again. He didn’t write that. 

Tueo: Those are his words. 

Preacy: At least they'll make him a 
great commander. 

Tueo: No. They love the treason, but 
hate the traitor. 

Pracy: There’s my pension. And they'll 
give him something. I'll see they give 
him something. And 100 pounds for 
each of my children. But that’s not 
anything. I played for high stakes. I 
made him ask for West Point so he 
could surrender it. I thought I was 
twice the man of business he was — 

Tueo: Peggy! 

Preaeay: Theodosia, have I done it for 
nothing . . . for nothing? (She turns 
her pretty, frightened head from one to 
the other, with growing realization, as 
the curtain falls slowly.) 

THE END 





The Little Lion 


by T. Morris Longstreth 


Characters 

An AMERICAN SoupreEr, 20, backwoods- 
man. 

StuyVESANT Fisu, 35, aristocrat, but 
not Tory. 

ALEXANDER Hamiuton, 19, small, slen- 
der, handsome. 

Lieut. Troup, 22, the orderly. 

Saran Livineston, 24. 

Susan Lrvineston, 22. 

Kirry Livineston, 20. 

Mr. Cuurcu, 45, a stanch admirer of 
Hamilton. 

GrorGeE WasHineton, the harassed 
Commander-in-Chief. 

Time: Early autumn, 1776. 

SeTTine: A room in General Washing- 
ton’s farmhouse headquarters near 
White Plains. 

At Rise: Stuyvesant Fisu is dozing 
in the most comfortable chair. A sol- 
dier-servant, with a bandaged head, is 
heard singing “‘Yankee Doodle,” off 
stage, and enters carrying wood for 
the stove. His singing is off-key. Fis 
wakens with a start. 

Souprrr: Faith, sir! I didn’t know you 
was here. 

Fish: Nor nobody else. . . . Where 
has your Commander got to? 

Sotprer (Lays down wood): The Gen- 
eral and all has rode over to see the 
Hessian prisoners, sir. 

Fiso: When he returns, tell him that 
Mr. Stuyvesant Fish awaits his pleas- 
ure. (A knock on the door.) See who 
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that is. (SoLDIER admits ALEXANDER 
Hamitton.) Why, Alexander! This 
is fortune. (Fisu rises yawning.) 

Hamiuton (Takes off riding glove): Stuy- 
vesant! Have you joined the army? 

Fisn (Yawns again): It isn’t lively 
enough for me. (SOLDIER goes.) Sit 
down for a few hours and keep me 
company. 

Hamitton (Does not sit, but moves 
about nervously): The General sent 
for me. Do you know where he is? 

Fis (Imitating the Souprer) : The Gen- 
eral and all has rode over to see the 
Hessian prisoners, zur. (In his own 
voice) Or so that fine specimen of the 
Continental Army informs me. (Se- 
riously) Alexander, how can you 
whip together an army out of such? 

Hamitton (Laughs): You don’t whip 
them, you lead them. 

Fisu (I1mpatienily): Don’t quibble. You 
know what I mean. Nothing in his- 
tory rivals the rawness and stubborn 
ignorance of the troops I’ve seen. 
And when they’re not stupid, they’re 
insolent. Or lazy. 

Hamitton (Kindled): What do you 
want, lackeys? You see them wrong 
side out. In my company, I have 
drapers’ sons, clerks, artisans, farm 
boys, and all as independent as the 
four winds. Yet I tell you, Stuy- 
vesant, they would die for me as I 
for Washington. 

Fisu (/ronical): Remarkable! How is 








this brave effect achieved? I should 
as soon hope to drill mosquitoes. 

Hamitton (Laughs): Stick to your 
counting-house, my friend. It is be- 
cause I would die for Washington 
that these lads would follow me to 
the cannon’s mouth. It is because 
Washington would die for justice 
and freedom and the natural rights 
of every man that I offer him myself 
to do as he wills with. (Fingers the 
quill pens nervously.) But I abom- 
inate waiting. 

Fisu (Stretches): Then you’ve come 
to the wrong place. 

Hamitton: I tell you the General 
summoned me. I’ve waited long for 
this moment. Yet now it arrives, I 
would rather charge a regiment of 
red-coats. 

Fisu (Teasing): You look as pale as a 
shark’s belly. 

Hamitton (Alarmed, rubs his cheeks): 
No! Really? 

Fisn (Laughs): And Kitty Livingston 
calls you The Little Lion! You’re no 
more pale than the afternoon you 
proposed for her hand in the game of 
forfeits. You were the color of a fine 
claret then, I remember. 

Hamiuton (Provoked): I am naive to 
listen to you. (Smiles) Someday when 
powder and ball are not so valuable 
I shall call you out. (Linut. Troup 
enters.) 

Troup: Good afternoon, gentlemen. 
His Excellency sends his compli- 
ments and bids me say that he will 
be here shortly. 

Hamitton (With youthful eagerness): 
Thank you, Troup. Can you ac- 
quaint me with the General’s reason 
for my summons? 


Troup: No, Captain. The Commander 
rarely confides, you know. Shall I 
send in a little refreshment? 

Hamitton: Not for me. 

Fisx: Delighted. 

Troup: Our cellar, I regret, is restricted 
to cider. 

Fiso: Then, no matter. Army life is 
more unfortunate than I supposed. 
(Troup hestitates a moment, then goes 
out.) Stop this floor-walking, Alex- 
ander, and sit down. You give me 
the fidgets. What upsets you so? A 
bad conscience? 

Hawitton: You’ve never been ridden 
by ambition, Stuyvesant. You’re as 
cold-blooded as the original fish your 
family was named for. 

Fisu: Watch your words, boy. It might 
have been a swordfish. 

Hamiuton (Throws out his hands): You 
see? Always the joke! (Turns on 
him) Think you I am content to be 
Captain of The Provincial Company 
of Artillery forever? Nay, Stuyves- 
ant. I shall lead armies before this 
war is over. I propose to be a general. 
And in three years at the outside. 

Fisu (Teasingly): That will make you 
all of 21. 

Hamitton (Sharply): 22. ’'m 19 now. 

Fisu: And look 17. 

Hamitton (Impatient): What have 
years and looks to do with it? It is 
the heart that counts. The fire in 
the heart. (Grows more excited.) The 
world is aflame, and he is a dull clod 
who cannot kindle in this fire. I grow 
molten here (Puts hand on heart) 
when I see the opportunities and 
find myself tied to a fieldpiece. I tell 
you, Stuyvesant, this is one of the 
great moments of time. The things 





we do now will cast shadows down 
the centuries to come, and I intend 
to be tall enough to cast as long a 
shadow as any. 

Fisu: I begin to see. So you come to 
climb upon Washington’s shoulder. 
That is one way of being tall. 

HamiILTon (Outraged): Never! Do you 
rank me with the fortune-seekers? 
Because my birth was humble, may 
I have no pride? I did not come 
here; I was summoned. (Nervous 
again.) But for what? That is the 
question. (Thinks aloud.) At Bed- 
ford Pass I was driven from my 
position. He may remember that. 
In the retreat I lost my fieldpiece. 
He may hold that against me. 
(Brighiens.) Yet I held my men at 
the ferry stairs when panic was in 
the air. I was the last man to em- 
bark. Stuyvesant, I passed Wash- 
ington close enough to see the hag- 
gard, desperate look upon his face. 
And he did not even nod. His silence 
may have been rebuke. You cannot 
know what a mere inclination of his 
head can do to a soldier’s heart. 
(More intensely.) I love that man, 
Stuyvesant. If he discipline me now, 
I still shall love him. There’s great- 
ness on him. (Lowers his voice) And, 
in sincerity, I feel not unworthy of 
his regard. 

Fisu: There’s nothing like being modest 
about it. (Girls’ voices sound outside. 
The bandaged Soupier holds open 


Susan: We have talked of nothing else 
for hours. 

Hamitton: But what fortune brings 
you here? 

Kirry (Gaily): We’re refugees. 

Fisu: Refugees in pink brocade? How 
charming! 

SarRAH: Those horrid red-coats have 
taken our home. Papa is in the coach 
outside. 

Susan: He’s talking to General Wash- 
ington. (HAMILTON straightens up at 
this.) He sent us in. 

Kirtry: So that we shouldn’t hear any 
secrets. 

Susan: No, to rest. 

Fisn (Sarcastically): It is just the 
place. 

Kirry: Lord Howe wanted our house. 
Alexander, you haven’t written for 
weeks. 

Hamitton: No, I have merely been 
fighting. 

Kirry: Where? But I remember! At 
Harlem Heights. Papa said you were 
the bravest man in the army. Are 
you on the General’s staff? Oh, how 
we missed you at the garden party! 

Fisu (Ironically): That’s one drawback 
to army life, you do miss garden 
parties. Especially, if your leg is 
shot off. 

Susan (Alarmed, looks at Hamiuton’s 
legs): Alexander, you haven’t been 
wounded? 

Korry (Laughs): Does he look wounded. 
But J shall wound him. Alexander, 
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the door and Saran, Susan, and 
Kirry Livingston enter.) 
Kirry (Seeing Hamitton, ecstatically) : 
We’re saved. The Little Lion! 
SaraH: Alexander! Stuyvesant Fish! 
How divine of you to be here! 


Betsey Schuyler was at the party 
with a very handsome gentleman. 
Hamitton: And what makes you think 

that I have ever seen Miss Schuyler? 
Kirry: She told me all about it. And 


I inferred more. 
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Fish (Jo the rescue): Alexander is 
pursuing fame, not Betsey Schuyler. 

Susan: So he says. 

Kitty (With gay malice): I told Betsey, 
Alexander, of the time you had the 
toothache at our house, and com- 
manded that all three of us sit up 
with you. 

Fisu: And you all obeyed, I have no 
doubt. (The girls laugh.) 

Hamitton (Preoccupied): Did you say 
the General was outside? 

Kitty (Archly): And you can think of 
his company now? Where are your 
manners? 

Fiso: You have brought him up very 
badly, Miss Livingston. 

Saran (Laughs): It is not for want of 
attention, Stuyvesant. 

Hamitton (Laughs): I should say not! 
Mr. Livingston almost undressed me 
the other day to see if my flanriels 
were thick enough. Mrs. Livingston 
delivered a scolding because I went 
out without a muffler. And Susan is 
unhappy when I do not carry an um- 
brella on horseback. 

Susan: Such ingratitude! (They laugh.) 

Hamitton (Kisses her hand gracefully) : 
Forgiveness! 

Fisu (Teasing): For the first time I 
wish myself a soldier. What a supple 
back! (Lieut. Troup enters with Mr. 
CHURCH.) 

Troup: Captain Hamilton, I beg to 
present Mr. Church, who has ex- 
pressed the desire to be honored by 
an introduction. 

Hamitton (Bowing): I am honored. 

Troup: The Misses Livingston, Mr. 
Church. (The girls acknowledge with 
slight curtseys.) Mr. Fish, Mr. Church. 
(Mr. Cuurcn bows; Mr. Fisu in- 


clines his head.) Ladies, His Excel- 
lency requests the pleasure of your 
company to tea, if you can put up 
with soldier fare. 

Saran: Thank General Washington 
and say that we accept — greedily. 

Cuurcu (Holds out hand to Hamiuton): 
I wish to touch the hand that wields 
so masterly a pen. 

Hamitton: Thank you, sir. But I have 
put the pen away. The moment re- 
quires sturdier weapons. 

Cuurcu: Any man can touch off pow- 
der, sir. But there is none other in 
America who can so fire people with 
a word. 

Kirry (Who resents the solemnity): The 
Little Lion growls and George the 
Third has another chill. (They laugh.) 

Cuurcu: The words of your pledge, 
Captain, ring in my ears. They 
should be graven on the heart of 
every true American. 

Kirry (Mischievously): Even if he were 
a— West Indian, born British, 
reared Danish, and only lately 
washed up on our Yankee shore. 

Troup: What is this pledge, Captain? 
I have not heard it. 

Saran: Give it to us, Alexander. 

Hamiuton: You would ask for straw- 
berries in November. There is a 
time for everything. 

Fisu: Proceed, Lion, or I'll lift you 
onto the table as we did at Fraunce’s 
Tavern. 

Hamiuton (To Fisn): You customarily 
complain of my gift of effervescence, 
as you call it. I am in the mood to 
spare you. 

Troup: I have rumors of this pledge 
from others, Captain. Will you not 
favor us with it? 





Hamitton (Annoyed): It was a vow 
made with myself, Troup. Unluckily 
I divulged it in an excited state. 

Fisu: The solution, then, is to excite 
him again . . . Kitty? 

Kitty (Gaily): I have often done so by 
boxing his ears. (They laugh.) Yet 
I prefer privacy for that. 

Susan: Do you plan for us to leave 
that you may have Alexander to 
yourself? 

Saran: Perhaps Mr. Church carries 
the pledge in his memory. 

Hamutton (Goaded): Enough! Enough! 
I want no more of it. One does not 
bandy one’s heart around upon re- 
quest! Troup, do you think General 
Washington disengaged now? 

Troup: He commanded me to request 
you await him here. 

Hamitton (Ezplosively): Very well. 
(Turns from others, picks up book 
and pretends to be engrossed in it.) 

Cuurcu: I regret having caused any 
embarrassment. 

Kitty: When the lion roars, the mice 
must be still, but I see no reason for 
them to feel embarrassed. 

Cuurcu (Still contrite): Nonetheless, 
I have let my admiration cause dis- 
comfort to a gentleman as modest 
as he is remarkable. 

Fisn (Humorously): What see you in 
him so remarkable, my dear sir? 

Cuurcu (Who is quite humorless, sol- 
emnly) : Is it nothing that he foresees 
the battle of ideas underlying the 
clash of arms? And with his pam- 
phlets seeks to strengthen us for it? 
While we pause and waver and back 
away from our destiny, he brings 
his vision from afar to lead us. He 
upholds our young Congress. He 


arraigns Britain with unanswerable 
logic. He asserts the rights of free 
men with unexampled eloquence. He 
has, in short, the finest brain in this 
country (His voice rises), and I mean 
the country shall know it. 

Sarau (Claps her hands): Beautifully 
said, sir! 

Susan: Your every word is a statue. 
(She looks around.) 

Hamiuton (Looks up from ledger and 
smiles): I thank you, sir. You express 
my aspirations, if not my accom- 
plishment. 

Fisu: And all he asks in return... . 

Hamiuton (Stops him with a gesture): 
He shall have it. There is no pay- 
ment large enough to reward the 
pleasure of being understood. (He 
has come forward, and the others move 
slightly to group before him; at the 
the same time, WASHINGTON, cold, 
grave, majestic, appears in the doorway 
unseen and listens as HAmILTon 
speaks quietly, impressively, with the 
utmost sincerity.) It is simply this. 
I pledge myself, body and will and 
brain, to the most sacred cause of 
American freedom. I vow to this 
cause all my best energies for the 
remainder of my life. I swear to 
fight for this freedom with my sword; 
then, when the foe is driven out, to 
aid these tattered colonies in becom- 
ing one great united state, or group 
of united states, which shall take 
a respectable place among the na- 
tions. What abilities I have I sol- 
emnly swear to devote wholly to 
my country. I further swear that not 
in one single instance shall I permit 
my personal ambitions to conflict 
with the just demands of my coun- 








try. So help me God. (He finishes 
with heartfelt solemnity; the others 
are silent.) 

WasuHiInaton (From the doorway): 
Spoken like a patriot, Captain Ham- 
ilton. (They turn in surprise.) 

Hamitton: And your servant, sir. 
(Bows slightly.) 

Wasnincton (Bowing tothe girls): A rare 
adornment to these quarters, ladies. 
I regret that they are not more 
palatial. 

Kirty: It requires only a roof to make 
a palace in .these times, your Excel- 
lency. (The bandaged Soup1ER enters.) 

Sotprer: The victuals is ready. 

Wasuineton: Lieutenant Troup, will 
you escort our guests to the dining- 
room. Captain Hamilton and I will 
join you presently. (They start mov- 
ing out.) 

Cuurcu: I shall come again, General, 
when you are less occupied. 

Wasuincton: There is no such time, 
Mr. Church. Have the goodness to 
remain after supper, if you will. 
Cuurcu bows and goes out. Fisu 
stands before Wasuincton.) I regret 
having to keep you waiting Mr. 
Fish. I am not the master of my 
time. 

Fisu: If I can be of use to you, sir, it 
is not time lost. 

Wasuineorton: I have a duty in mind for 
you. It is the price of coming near me. 

Fisn: Your servant, sir. (Bows and 
goes out.) 

Wasuineton: Be seated, Captain 
Hamilton. General Greene has 
spoken to me of you, but the amen- 
ities have had to wait. (HamiLtTon 
waits till WASHINGTON is seated then 
sits down.) 
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Hamitton: This moment is the sweeter 
for being awaited, sir. 

Wasuineton: You have not gone un- 
observed, Captain. I know of your 
able part in the retreat from Long 
Island. 

Hamitton: Ah, that! We shall not 
always retreat, sir. 

Wasuineton: I noted that you man- 
aged to be last to board the ferry. 
We soldiers need not talk of courage, 
but it must be there. 

Hamiuton (Ezhilarated): Who could be 
uncourageous whilst you command, 
sir? 

Wasuincton (Smiles slightly): Many 
can... and are. Too many. But 
to come back to you. We already owe 
you much, Captain. I hear the live- 
liest praise of your writings. 

Hamiuton (Shrugs them aside): I wish 
they need not be mentioned now, 
sir. I am, first, a soldier. My whole 

' resolution is to be a better one. My 
dream, sir, is not to be writ down for 
my words but for my campaigns. 

Wasuineton: A man rarely knows his 
own best worth, Captain. 

Hamiutron: But he feels his direction, 
sir. I am most wholly myself in 
battle, most alive. The power to do 
all things hovers over me. Give me 
troops and something more than one 
fieldpiece and I shall prove it to you, 
General Washington. 

Wasuineton: Of that I have no doubt. 
(Looks searchingly into HamiuTon’s 
face.) It is as my friends tell me. 
You have the true fire. ... Let 
me tell you why I summoned you 
here. 

Hamitton (With intense eagerness): 
Yes? 





WasnincTon: I wish you to come and 
live with me, as part of my official 
family. 

Hamitton (At the peak of joy): Oh, I 
will, I will! 

Wasuineton: As my aide and sec- 
retary. 

Hamitton (Stunned): Sir? 

Wasnineton: I need your trained 
mind. 

HAMILTON (Jumps up impetuously): 
But, sir, I must not leave the regular 
line of promotion. I cannot leave my 
men. I am attached to them. I shall 
not deny my ambition, sir. I want 
opportunities. I have already refused 
two generals because I live but to 
become a general, too. 

WasuINncTon (Patiently): I understand 
your ambition, Captain. There is 
every possibility of your becoming a 
general, and a brilliant one. 

HamiLton (Greatly relieved): I thank 
you, sir. (He sits again.) 

Wasuineton (Firmly): Nevertheless 
there is a way in which you can 
serve your country better. 

Hamitton (Astounded): Better? Better 
than by leading men, sweeping the 
enemy from the field? 

Wasuineton. (Calmly): A hundred can 
fight to one who can think, Captain 
Hamilton. The mind is the source of 
all victories, but I can find none to 
act as my other mind for me. (Points 
toward piles of papers.) Today it is 
the exchange of prisoners. Tomorrow 
the cajoling of some jealous general. 
And every day this interminable 
correspondence with Congress. Mean- 
while other affairs press. 

Hamitton (Terribly disappointed, but 
honest): They press. Time presses. 
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Could we strike now, it would be 
worth the fleet of France two years 
hence. 

WasuHincTon: You see that? How can 
I get along without you? Give me 
your imagination, your intellect, and 
your country will some day be more 
grateful than if you had conquered 
Lord Howe single-handed. I think 
you will come, my boy. I think you 
meant those living words of your 
pledge. I believe that you and your 
words are one, although you might 
not have suspected that the conflict 
between your personal ambition and 
the demands of patriotism should 
arrive so soon. Will you come? 

Hamiuton (Holds face in hands for a 
moment in his struggle, then abruptly 
looks up, his face bright with emotion) : 
Sir, I will . . . And count your trust 
in me sufficient glory. 

WasHinetTon (Paternally): You take a 
burden off my shoulders. I hope you 
have no reason to regret the sacrifice. 
(He rises.) 

Hamitton (Rises): Sacrifice? Do not 
shame me with the word, sir. I feel 
as if you had pinned a decoration on 
my coat. 

WasuHInctTon (Starting towards door): 
I have detained you from the ladies 
long enough. (Pauses.) Yet there is 
one letter I wish to go post-haste. 
A line. Could you write it now? 

Hamitton: Certainly, sir. 

Wasuineton (At door): Then address 
Congress briefly in my name asking 
for yourself the rank of Lieutenant- 
Colonel. I shall sign that letter gladly. 
(He goes. As curtain falls, HAMILTON 
takes up a quill pen with a look of 
joyous satisfaction). THE END 





Part Two 


Grades 4, 5, 6 





The Wishing-Well 


by May Emery Hall 


Characters 
Doris. 
Davin, her brother. 
Norah, their former nurse. 
Lorp Mayor. 
KERRY, @ pup. 
ScENE 1 

SertinGc: A garden on the outskirts of 
Dublin. 

At Rise: Noran, a portly, pleasant- 
faced woman of middle age, is saunter- 
ing about the garden. The fence being at 
her back, she fails to see two children 
who approach the gate on tiptoe. Each 
carries a small suitcase. The pair 
gently push the gate open and pause. 

Doris and Davin: Norah! 

Norau (Swinging about and speaking 
with a rich Irish brogue): Me lambs! 
(Rushing to Davin and Doris, she 
enfolds each in a motherly embrace, 
then holds them at arm’s length.) But 
what big lambs they’ve growed to be 
these four years! Never did I see the 
likes of it! 

Doris: Why, we ought to be big, Norah! 
(Proudly) Til be ten on my next 
birthday. 

Davin: And I’m already eleven, you 
know, Norah. 

Noran: Right ye are, me darlings! But 
it’s hard to be getting it outer me 
head that ye’re still seven and five 
like ye was when I took care of ye 
back in New York. Do ye remember 
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how I used to be telling ye that one of 
these days ye’d be coming over to 
Ireland to visit me? 

Doris: I remember. And I’m so glad 
you were right about it! 

Davin: Same here. 

Noraun: And how’s yer mother and 
father? Enjoying the best of health, I 
hope. 

Davin: Oh, they’re fine. 

Doris: You don’t mind, do you, Norah, 
their visiting their other friends first? 

Norau: Indeed, no. So long as they put 
you on the jaunting car and headed 
you out this way. 

Donrts: The driver was the nicest man! 
He pointed out ever so many in- 
teresting things on the way. 

Norau (With pretended gruffness) : Tom 
Malloy had better be good to ye! I 
told him if he wasn’t, he’d hear from 
me! And what do ye think of our Irish 
jaunting cars? Not much like the 
subway, are they? 

Davin: I should say not! But they’re a 
lot more fun. 

Doris: Even if you are way up in the 
air and have to sit back to back with 
other passengers. 

Davin (Laughing): It kept Doris and 
me twisting and turning so much it’s 
a wonder we haven’t stiff necks. 

Norau: I don’t suppose ye’d be caring 
to see a Lord Mayor’s procession 
while ye’re here? 





Doris (Ezcitedly) : Not the Lord Mayor 
of Dublin, Norah! 

Norau (Nodding): The very same. His 
worship is as fine a gentleman as ye’d 
ever care to meet. 

Davin: Have you met him, Norah? 

Norau: Have I met him? Who would 
he be asking, tell me, to help out at 
the palace now and then if not me? 
There’s always big affairs going on 
now and then where extra service is 
needed. (Drawing herself wp proudly) 
Oh, him and me is great friends. But, 
there, I mustn’t let my tongue clack 
like this while ye’re wanting to go 
inside. 

Doris (Pleadingly): Oh, not just yet, 
Norah! This is such a lovely garden 
I can’t bear to leave it. (She looks 
around, seeing the well for the first 
time.) And a well! Norah! This isn’t 
the wishing-well you used to tell us 
about? 

Nora: What else would it be? 

Doris: Do the fairies still dance around 
here, Norah? 

NoraH: And why not, me lamb? 

Doris: Do they still grant you your 
wish? 

Nora (Mysteriously): That depends. 
Ye must go blindfolded around the 
well three times and know the right 
way to ask them. But, of course, that 
part you’ve clean forgot by this time. 

Doris: Oh, but I haven’t, Norah! Just 
listen: 

“Little people, hear my wish, 
Cast your magic spell, 
Bring the thing I’m asking now 
At the wishing-well.” 

Davin (Breaking out impatiently) : Fair- 
ies! I prefer hobgoblins myself. 
They’re lots more exciting. 
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Norau: I'll be showing ye one pres- 
ently. As wild and bold a hobgoblin 
as ye’d find in all Ireland. 

Davin and Doris: Not really? 

Norak: Really. (Putting her hand to her 
ear) I do believe I hear the imp now. 

Doris (With a shiver): I do, too. Oh, 
Norah! 

Davin: But it sounds more like barking 
than anything else. Hobgoblins don’t 
bark, do they, Norah? 

Norau (Laughing): This one does. Ah, 
but it’s a shame to be keeping ye 
waiting longer. (The barking becomes 
louder. Norau exits, returning almost 
immediately with a puppy which seems 
a yellowish ball of fur, ears, paws and 
tail. She puts him on the ground.) 

Doris: Oh, you adorable darling! 
(Gathering the puppy in her arms) I 
never saw a sweeter puppy! 

Davin: But you called him a hobgoblin, 
Norah! 

Norau: Well, if he ain’t that, Master 
David, whatever in the world would 
you call the pup? As wild and bold as 
any ye’d find in all Ireland, said I, 
and I meant it. If ye knew the 
mischief the little imp can get into! 

Davin: But, all the same, you can see 
he’s a little thoroughbred, Norah. 

Doris: Isn’t that a cute little green 
collar he’s wearing? (To the puppy) 
Here, hold still, you! How can I read 
what’s on your license plate if you 
don’t? (Spells aloud) K-E-R-R-Y. 
Kerry. H-E-A-T-H-E-R. Heather. 
C-O-T-T-A-G-E. Cottage. That 
“ Kerry” sounds awfully Irish, Norah. 

Norau: I admit it. It’s as Irish as Irish, 
being the name of the county at the 
southwest where me Cousin Bridget 
lives who sent me the beastie. 





There'll have to be a different letter- 
ing on the collar before long, I’m 
thinking. 

Davin: Oh, why? 

Doris: Kerry is such a nice name! 

Norau: The Kerry part is all right. But 
if the pup’s going to live in New 
York, he’ll have to have his New 
York address on the collar, won’t he? 

Davin and Doris (Excitedly): New 
York? New York? 

Norau: What else would I be meaning? 

Doris: But it doesn’t seem right, 
Norah, for you to be giving Kerry to 
us. 

Norau: And why not? Didn’t I get him 
for you both? 

Doris (Puiting Kerry down to give 
Norau a smothering hug): May we 
take Kerry along when we go to see 
the lord mayor’s procession ’ 


Norau: If ye’ll promise to hold tight 
onto his leash. I'll deck him out in the 
biggest green bow I can find. 

Doris: There’il be an awful crowd, I 


suppose. 

Norau: Your suppose is right. O’Con- 
nell Street, though it’s the widest in 
the world, will be fair overflowing. 
Ye’ll have to keep yer wits about yer 
not to get trampled on. 

Doris: If there’s going to be such a 
jam as that, Norah, perhaps we 
won't be able to see the lord mayor. 

Norau: I know of a good way to make 
sure ye will. 

Doris: And what is that, Norah? 

Norau: Why, making yer wish at the 
wishing-well, to be sure! 

Doris: I'll do that! (Beginning to make 
the three turns about the well) 

“Little people, hear my wish, 
Cast your magic spell, 
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Bring the thing I’m asking now 

At the wishing-well.” 
(Before she has quite finished, the 
curtain falls so that the last of the rhyme 
is heard off-stage.) 


* * * 
SCENE 2 

SettTinG: Same as in Scene 1. 

At Rise: Davin and Doris, breathless 
and upset, enter the garden through the 
gate. Doris is on the point of tears. 

Doris: Oh, what shall we do, David? 
What shall we do? 

Davin (Soberly): I don’t know of a 
thing we can do. 

Doris: It was bad enough losing Norah 
in the crowd, but to have Kerry get 
away, too — 

Davin (Accusingly): Norah told you to 
hold on to the leash tight. 

Doris: I know she did. But could I 
help it if people snatched it right out 
of my hands in the jam? 

Davin: I suppose Norah’s still looking 
for us. 

Doris: Worrying herself to death, too. 
And poor little Kerry! Do you sup- 
pose it would do any good having 
Norah advertise for him? 

Davin: Not a bit of good. Who’d want 
to give up such a little thoroughbred 
as he is? 

Doris (After a thoughtful moment). 
David! I know! Why don’t you make 
the wish at the wishing-well that 
Kerry will come back? 

Davin (Scornfully): A lot of good your 
wishing did! You didn’t see the lord 
mayor, did you? 

Doris: No, but perhaps you'll have 
better luck with your wish. We could 
look down into the well this time. 
That might make a difference. 
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Davin: I'll do anything to get Kerry 


back! (The two children take three 

turns around the well, both repeating 

the rhyme.) 

Davin and Doris: 

Little people, hear my wish, 

Cast your magic spell, 
Bring the thing I’m asking now 
At the wishing-well.” 

(Thetwo gaze long and anxiously down.) 
Doris: Let’s say it just once more. 
Davin and Doris: 

“Little people, hear my wish, 

Cast your magic spell —” 

(The children are so intent on their 
wish that they do not notice a man who 
has stepped quietly into the garden and 
come up noiselessly in back of them. 
His cutaway coat, tall silk hat and 
decorations indicate he is a person of 
some importance. He is carrying the 
lost Kerry in his arms. With an 
amused smile he holds the puppy over 
the well so that he will cast a reflection 
below. Davin and Doris break off in 
their wishing rhyme, becoming greatly 
excited.) 

Doris: David! David! There’s somebody 
down there! Two somebodies — 

Davin: I see them. Why — why — 
one of them is Kerry! (Swinging 
about, Davin and Donrts come face to 
face with the Lonp Mayor and their 
pet. At first they give all their attention 
to Kerry.) 

Doris (Scolding Kerry affectionately as 
she takes him in her arms): You 
naughty little seamp, you! 

Davin: Wherever have you been? And 
what have you been doing? 

Doris: Never mind that now, David, 
as long as he’s back. We forgive him 
and love him just the same. 
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Davin (Remembering his manners): It 
was kind of you to bring Kerry back 
to us, sir. Do you mind telling us — 
(He is interrupted by a loud exclama- 
tion coming from the direction of the 
garden gate. All turn about to see who it 
is. NorAH, whose anxious face breaks 
into a smile, hurries up the walk.) 

Norau: The saints be praised! The 
saints be praised! (Envelopes Doris, 
Davin and the puppy in a motherly 
hug. Then, as she recognizes the 
stranger, she curtsies deeply.) Your 
worship! And how do ye come to be 
honoring me humble self thus? 

Lorp Mayor: Ask Kerry. 

Norau (Unbelievingly): Ye was after 
finding the pup, then? 

Lorp Mayor: No. He found me. 
Chased my carriage with such deter- 
mined barks that what could I do but 
give him a place beside me? 

Nora: Ye didn’t, yer worship! 

Lorp Mayor: Ah, but I did. That 
wasn’t all. Looking at his collar, I 
read “Heather Cottage,” which told 
me he must be the property of my 
good friend, Norah. 

Norau: He was mine, but ye see he’s 
been adopted by me lambs here, 
David and Doris from America. I 
used to be their nurse years ago in 
New York. Oh, sir, ’tis a grand deed 
ye’ve done this day. 

Doris (Shyly): I made a wish at the 
well that I would see you. And the 
wish has come true. 

Davin: So has mine. For I wished that 
Kerry would come back. 

Lorp Mayor: Good for the little 
people! (In a confidential whisper) Do 
you know, I believe in fairies myself! 


THE END 

































































The Language Shop 


by Mazie Hall 


Characters 
CLERK. 
CusToMER. 
PRINCIPAL. 
PRINCIPLES, two girls. 
MeEssENGER Boy. 
SOMEONE, a girl. 
ANYONE, a girl. 
EVERYONE, a boy. 
ANyBopy, a boy. 
His, a boy. 
Dong, a boy. 
Have, a boy. 
Firt. 

GREEK CITIZEN. 

Roman Citizen. 

FRENcH CITIZEN. 
SoLpIEr. 

SETTING: A store. 

At Rise: A Cierk is busy arranging 
boxes of different shapes and sizes 
which are displayed on the counter. 
Signs, “Slightly used adjectives” and 
“* Adverbs — Shopworn,” “‘ Reduced in 
price” are prominently displayed. 

Cuerk: Can I help you, sir? 

Customer: Yes, perhaps you can. You 
see, my vocabulary is completely 
outgrown. I need to replenish it. 

Cuierk: Yes, sir. Shall we start with 
some nouns? I have a complete line 
of them. 

Customer: Well, I think my nouns are 
adequate. But I sometimes have 
trouble deciding which of two nouns 
to use. 


Cuerk: Like this, sir? (He holds up two 
cards. One has the word “ Principal” 
and the other “ Principle.’’) 

Customer: Yes, that’s what I mean. 

Cuierk: I can help you there. (He rings 
a bell.) This one (He holds up a card) 
means chief; like the principal speaker 
at a banquet, or the principal of a 
school. This one (He takes up the 
other card) means a fundamental or 
primary truth: as the principles of 
democracy. (MESSENGER Boy enters.) 

Boy: Did you ring for me, sir? 

Cierk: Yes. Please go to the stock- 
room and bring me samples of these 
two nouns. 

Boy (Taking the two cards): Yes, sir. 
Right away, sir. (Goes out briskly.) 

Customer: That’s a brisk party. 

Cierk: Yes, sir. But you used the 
wrong noun there. He is a person. We 
only use “Party” in legal work. 
Lawyers talk about the “party of 
the first part.” But ordinary in- 
dividuals are persons. (Boy enters, 
followed by a woman.) 

Boy: Here she is, sir. 

Cierk: Will you tell this gentleman 
who you are and what you do? 

Principa.: Certainly. I am the head, or 
principal, of a school. I am in charge 
of the school and it is my duty to see 
that it is well managed, that the 
children are faithfully taught, that 
the teachers do their work well and 
that work proceeds regularly and 














(She 





smoothly. I am a principal. 
steps aside.) 

CLERK: Now, will you come in? (Two 
little girls carrying a large sign enter. 
The sign reads, “‘ Congress shall make 
no law respecting an establishment of 
religion, or prohibiting the free exercise 
thereof or abridging the freedom of 
speech, or the press; or the right of the 
people peaceably to assemble, and to 
petition the Government for a redress 
of grievances.”’) 

Customer: This must be taken from 
the Constitution. It is fundamental 
to democracy. 

Cuierk: Yes, sir. These are the prin- 
ciples upon which our government is 
established. 

Customer: Well, how could I ever 
confuse these principles with that 
principal? (The Principat and the 
“PRINCIPLES” go out.) 

CLERK: Many people do, sir. What can 
I show you next? How about pro- 
nouns? Ours are very fine and sure to 
agree with their antecedents. 

Customer: Well, I would like to see 
some indefinite pronouns. I always 
have trouble with them. 

CueErK: Yes, indeed. (Steps to the side of 
the stage and beckons. Two boys and 
two girls enter, each carrying a large 
sign. One sign says “‘ Someone,” one 
“Anyone,” another “ Everybody” and 
the last “Anybody.” They take their 
places on the stage.) Now, sir, we need 
another pronoun to agree with these. 
Which shall it be — “his,” “hers” or 

“theirs”? 

Customer: Well, I don’t know. I 
usually try the first one I find. 

CieRK: Well, suppose “Someone” has 

lost a hat? Is it his hat, or her hat, or 





their hat? (SoMEONE steps to the front 

of the stage and goes through the mo- 

tions of searching for a hat.) 

Customer: Why, Someone has lost 
“his” hat! (When he says “his,” a 

child runs on the stage, carrying a sign 
that says “His.” He stands beside 
SOMEONE. ) 

Cierk: That’s right. Now suppose 
Anyone can find the hat he has. 

Customer: Anyone can find “his” hat. 
(ANYONE steps forward and His runs 
to his side. ANYONE pulls a hat out of 
his pocket and puts it on.) 

Cuerk: Yes, sir. You used the right 
pronoun with both of those. Every- 
body, you come forward. 

Customer: Everybody has trouble with 
his pronouns. (His runs out and 
stands by Everypopy as soon as his 
name is called.) 

Cuerk: Yes, sir. Anybody is apt to get 
his pronouns mixed. (His runs to 
stand beside AnyBopy), unless he 
remembers that Someone, Anyone, 
Everybody and Anybody mean one 
at a time, and that they must take a 
singular pronoun. (The group of “ pro- 
nouns” walk off the stage.) 

Customer: That was a good assort- 
ment of pronouns. I'll take them all 
and use them easily now. (A Boy 
carrying a sign which reads “‘ Done” 
comes staggering onto the stage. He 
totters about, finally coming to rest 

against the counter.) 

Cuierk: Why, what’s the matter with 
you, Done? 

Done: Oh, I’ve lost my auxiliary, and 
I can’t stand alone. They ought to 
know that I’m too weak to stand 
without my crutch. Find my crutch 
for me, please. I’m just a weak verb. 

















Customer: Oh, poor fellow! Where is 
your crutch? 

CLERK (Goes to door and comes back with 
Have. He leads Have up to Dong, 
who immediately leans upon Have 
with great satisfaction): There you 
are. Now, Have, don’t leave poor 
Done alone any more for you know 
he can’t get along without a helper. 

Customer: Well, I never will send that 
poor fellow out without his auxiliary 
again. I see how it hurts him. 

CLERK: We have many verbs that need 
auxiliaries. There’s Been and Gone 
and Seen and Taken. They all need 
auxiliaries just as this fellow does. 
(Pointing at Done.) People really 
put a severe strain on them when 
they use them without their helpers. 
(Done and Have go out together.) 

CierK: What would you like to see 
next? We have a special sale on used 
Adjectives. Would you care to see 
them? 

Customer: No, indeed. I’m so tired of 
worn out adjectives that I never 
want to hear another. My kid sister 
has only two adjectives. They are 
“swell” and “awful.” She uses them 
for everything whether they suit or 
not. 

CLERK: They’re two of the group we’re 
selling out on this sale. (Reaches in 
the box of “Slightly Used Adjectives” 
and takes out two signs — “‘ Swell’ 
and “ Awful.”’) 

CustoMER: Show me some new ones. 
I’m sick and tired of those. Surely 
you must have some fresher ones in 
stock. 

CieRK (Steps to the door and calls): 

Fifi, will you come here a moment? 

(Turns to CustomER) She’s our model. 
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We can try out some adjectives on 
her. (F iri, a very pretty girl in a party 
dress, enters.) Fifi, this gentleman 
wants to see some fresh adjectives. 
Will you stand in front of the mirror 
so that we can try some on you? 
(Frr1 smiles and takes her place in 
front of the glass.) Now, sir, we'll try 
a new adjective on her and you can 
see if it fits. (Takes from a box on the 
shelf a sign which reads, “ Attractive.” 
He ties the sign on Fret. She turns to 
give the Customer a look. He looks 
thoughtful but shakes his head.) 

Customer: It fits her. But I believe 

there’s a better one for her. 
(CLERK unties the sign and puts it 
back on the counter. Takes out another 
sign which reads, “ Adorable.” He ties 
it on Firt who twirls around, doing a 
couple of dance steps. CUSTOMER 
again shakes his head.) 

Customer: It seems to fit, too, but it’s 
not the right one. 

CuierkK: Yes, sir, you’re right. Most 
people use any old adjective without 
giving a thought to its real appro- 
priateness. But (He hunts through 
several boxes while he talks.) there’s 
always one that seems made for the 
occasion. (He pulls out a sign which 
reads, “Vivacious.” He ties it on Fir1 
who smiles, nods, and curtsies to the 
Customer. The Customer looks 
thoughtfully at her, tilts his head to one 
side and slowly nods with satisfaction.) 

Customer: Yes, that’s the very one for 
Fifi. She is a vivacious girl. (Firi 
smiles happily.) 

Fir: It certainly is a pleasure to find 
someone who knows what word de- 
scribes me. If you could see some of 
the adjectives they hang on me! 


(Gathers up the discarded adjectives 
and goes toward the door.) 

Customer: Goodbye, Fifi. Better luck 
with your accessories! You see, many 
people don’t realize how important 
they are. 

Fir1: But you do! ’Bye. (She goes out.) 

CLERK: Would you like to try any more 
adjectives? I think you understand 
their use. 

Customer: No, I think I'd better look 
at some Adverbs. 

CuerK: Yes, indeed. 

Customer: I find that I have trouble 
sometimes in deciding when to use 
an adverb and when to use an ad- 
jective. 

CuierK: That is a very common diffi- 
culty. Shall we try a few to see how 
they work? 

Customer: Yes, that is a really good 
idea. 

CuierK: You used really as an adverb 
in that sentence modifying the ad- 
jective, good. It’s a real pleasure to 
hear adverbs properly used. 

Customer: And you used real as an 
adjective modifying the noun pleas- 
ure. I think I see now. 

C.ierK: You have the idea for the use 
of those two. Should you care to see 
any other Adverbs? 

Customer: No, I believe not. You 
haven’t asked to see my War Ration 
Book. Is it possible that words are 
not rationed? How is it that the sup- 
ply of words is so abundant? 

CuierK: The supply will be abundant 
as long as people have ideas and 
want to express them. 

Customer: But where do all these 
words come from? Aren’t many of 
them imported? 


CiEeRK: Many were imported, but they 
have become part of our language 
now. Would you like to meet some of 
the stockholders of this shop? 

Customer: Yes, I certainly would. 

Cuierk: They are coming here to hold 
a meeting and elect a new stock- 
holder. Here comes Mr. Roman 
Citizen. 

Mr. Roman Crrizen (Entering): Good 
morning, my boy. 

C.ierK: Good morning, sir. Mr. Citizen, 
this is a customer. He wants to know 
where we get our stock of words. 
Will you tell him? 

Rom. Crr.: My friend, IJ gave you a 
great many of them. The Latin word 
for bread is “panis,”’ which doesn’t 
seem at all like your word. 

Customer: Bread — panis. I don’t see 
the connection. 

Rom. Crr.: Well, let me show you 
how many of your words grew out of 
that association. Bread was originally 
stored in the “pantry.” Your word 
“companion” means, literally, some- 
one with whom we share our bread. 

Customer: Why, that is true! What 
other words came from the Latin? 

Rom. Crr.: Your word “Digit” means 
a finger. The Roman traders kept 
their accounts on their fingers. They 
held up one “digit” or two “digits” 
to indicate their bids on goods. You 
can see how in time, a “digit” came 
to mean one. Likewise, our word 
“‘dexterity”’ or skill with the fingers, 
came from the Latin word “dexter,” 
which means pertaining to the right 
hand. The people who were right- 
handed were clever with their fingers. 
So it goes! All through your lan- 
guage you will find Latin. 





Mr. Greek Citizen (Entering in time 
to hear the last remark): While you’re 
on the subject, don’t forget what 
your language owes to mine. Greek is 
the very foundation of the Latin. But 
you Romans always were proud and 
vain. 

Mr. Frencu Citizen (Entering as the 
last speech was made): My language 
has given you the words “chauffeur,” 
“curfew,” “guerrilla” and many 
more. 

Sotprer (Entering and looking around 
in some uncertainty): Say, buddy, 
is this the Language Shop? (They 
all crowd around the SOLDIER.) 

Greek Citizen: It is a good thing you 
have come. We need the new words 
you have brought. Open your pack 
and let’s see what you have. 

Sotprer: Well, I left in a hurry. I just 
dropped my army banjo, boarded a 
plane and, after a Chinese landing, 
was brought here in a wheelbarrow. 
It isn’t every guy that has such a 
homing device. 

Latin C1t1zENn (Frowning in concentra- 
tion): “ Army banjo,” “Chinese land- 
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ing,’ “wheelbarrow,” “homing de- 
vice”? What do these mean? 

Sotprer: Pardon, pal. That’s Army 
language. “Army banjo”’ is a shovel, 
“Chinese landing” means one wing 
low, a “wheelbarrow” is a general’s 
car, while a “homing device” is a 
furlough. 

Greek Citizen: Are these your con- 
tributions to our language, sir? Have 
you brought only such nonsense to 
enrich it? 

So.prer: I can’t say as to that. It just 
happens to be Army slang. It may get 
into the language and it may not. 
But you can’t say that words like 
“jeep” and “commando” and “ack- 
ack” aren’t real additions to our 
speech. 

Customer (Who has been listening with 
great interest): What a wonderful 
language! It takes new words from 
any source because words are the 
medium for ideas. Just as our country 
is the melting pot for all races, so our 
language is the melting pot for all 
languages. 

THE END 
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The Three Aunts 


by Elsi Rowland 
Characters NANNETTE: Oh, your Excellency! 
Masor Domo. Maybe once or twice when time ran 
NANNETTE short, but in the Throne Room — 
JULIE maids in the castle. never! 
MARIANNA Masor Domo: Nor in any other room, 


Lapy CLOTILDE 
Lapy MARGUERITE 
Lapy He.oisr 
THE QUEEN. 
Prince Bauporn. 
Lorp GERVAIS. 
Lorp PHILLipPs. 
Aunt Gros Bec (or Long Nose). 
Aunt Bossu (or Hump Back). 
Aunt Ont Rouge (or Red Eye). 
A Paae. 


ladies-in-waiting. 


Scene 1 

Sertine: The throne room of the castle. 

At Rise: Enter the Masor Domo of the 
castle followed by three maids with 
brooms, brushes and other cleaning 
implements. The light is dim. 

Masor Domo: This room is to be given 
a thorough turning out and airing. 

Tue Manns: Yes, your Excellency. 

Masor Domo: My numerous duties 
prevent me from supervising the 
operation. However, the Lady Clo- 
tilde will come to inspect your work. 
Everything must be ready by ten 
o'clock for the Queen is to hold 
Court here today. 

NANNETTE: You may trust, 
Excellency. 

Masor Domo: I wonder! You, Nan- 

nette, have a fondness for sweeping 

dust under the rugs. 


your 





my girl! It is a practise on which the 
Queen would frown. If she knew that 
dust was swept under the rugs — 
well, Nannette, I have known maids 
to spend some time in the dungeon 
of the castle for less. I shall leave 
Julie in charge. Remember, by ten 
o’clock all must be clean and shining 
and in order. (Ezits.) 

Juuie: There is no time to lose. Nan- 
nette, take this broom and sweep the 
floor. Marianne, unroll the rug and 
brush it. (Jute takes the cover from 
the throne and begins to polish it. The 
other two move about slowly with 
many pauses for conversation.) 

Marianne: Can you tell me why we 
are doing this? 

NANNETTE: Oh, Marianne, don’t you 
know? Prince Baudoin is coming 
home from his travels. The time has 
come for him to settle down and to 
think of choosing a wife. Lady 
Marguerite and Lady Clotilde were 
talking about it while I was dusting 
the Queen’s chamber yesterday. 

Jutiz: Don’t you know that you 
shouldn’t listen to the conversation 
of the Ladies-in-Waiting? 

Marianne: Oh, pooh! Tell me more, 
Nannette. 

NANNETTE: They said that the Prince 








is very handsome and very learned, 
but that he is peculiar in one respect. 

Marianne: And what is that? 

NANNETTE: He is determined to marry 
the maiden who is the most skilled at 
spinning and weaving and sewing in 
the whole kingdom, no matter what 
her station may be. 

Marianne: What if she were as homely 
as could be? Would he care? 

NANNETTE: You may be sure he would. 
Now if he could only see me, he 
would forget all this nonsense. (She 
dances about with the broom.) 

Jue: You vain girl! Do hurry, Nan- 
nette! Lady Clotilde will be here 
soon. Marianne, please give me those 
dust covers. (She takes them and goes 
out.) 

NaNNETTE: Marianne, I have just 
thought of the best joke to play on 
Julie! Let’s tell Lady Clotilde that 
Julie can spin and weave and sew 
better than any one else in the king- 
dom. You know Julie can’t take a 
proper stitch. She will be entered in 
the contest and that is the last we 
shall see of Julie. 

Marianne: Nannette, that is a won- 
derful idea! Here comes the Lady 
Clotilde and you haven’t finished 
sweeping the floor! 

NANETTE: Quick, Marianne! Hold up 
the corner of the rug while I sweep 
this dust under it. (They do so.) 

Marianne: Oh, Nannette, what if she 
looks under? 

NANNETTE: Shh! (Enter Lapy C1o- 
TILDE. She casts a hasty glance about.) 

Lapy CxoriLpE: Everything seems to 
be in order. Nannette and Marianne, 
you are dismissed. (As they leave, 
MARIANNE stumbles over the corner of 
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the rug, which turns back, disclosing 
the dust that was swept under it.) 
What shiftless practise is this? 
Which of you is responsible? 

NANNETTE (Stammering) : Oh, my lady! 
We did not know it was there! 

Lapy CuoritpE: Well, who put it 
there? 

NANNETTE: My lady, it must have 
been Julie. 

Lapy CxiorivpE: Julie! That is not like 
her. 

NANNETTE: But, my lady, Julie is so 
distraught. She has her mind so 
much on how she is to spin and weave 
and sew for the Prince. 

Lapy Cuiotitpe: For the Prince! And 
what do you know of the Prince and 
his interest in spinning and weaving 
and sewing? 

NANNETTE: Julie overheard you telling 
the Lady Marguerite about it. Julie 
can spin and weave and sew better 
than any one else in the kingdom, I 
do believe. She wants to show the 
Prince what she can do. 

Lapy Cuioriupe: Julie will certainly be 
given a chance to prove her skill. 
(Enter Juxie. She curtsies.) Julie, 
Nannettte tells me that you wish to 
enter the contest in spinning and 
weaving and sewing for the Prince. 

JuLIE (Amazed): Oh, but, my lady —! 

Lapy Cuiotitpe: Do not hesitate, 
Julie. Every girl in the country who 
has such skill, should submit her 
work. 

Juuie: Really, my lady, I can’t. What 
makes you think I can — 

Lavy Cuotiupe: I will report the mat- 
ter to the Queen. Come with me, 
Julie. Nannette and Marianne, take 
up the dust and then go to the Major 





Domo. He may have more work for 
you to do. (Exit Lapy CLoriLpE and 
JULIE.) 

NaANNETTE (Bursts into laughter): Oh! 
Oh! Oh! Did you see Julie’s face? 
Not a word could she say for herself. 

MariANNE: Imagine Julie weaving for 
the royal presses! Why she can’t 
even thread a needle! 


CURTAIN 


* * * 
SCENE 2 

SettinG: A small room in which there is 
a bench, and a spinning wheel with a 
chair before it. By the chair is a large 
basket piled with flaz. 

Ar Rise: Stage is empty. Enter Lapy 
CLOTILDE and JULIE. 

Lapy Cxioritpe: Here you will find 
everything to prove your skill. Your 
task is to spin a pound of flax be- 
for dawn tomorrow. It is the Queen’s 
intention that the most skillful 
weaver in the country is to succeed 
her on the throne as the wife of the 
Prince. 

Jute (Curtsying): Yes, my lady. 

Lapy CxioritpeE: Much depends upon 
your success. If you fail, you will 
spend the rest of your days in the 
dungeon of the castle. 

Juiie: Yes, my lady. 

Lapy CxiorixpE: I shall leave you now. 
You will not be interrupted. (Ezits.) 

Jute: And all I say is, “Yes, my 
lady.” Nannette would not be so 
tongue-tied. The wife of the Prince, 
indeed! I am as good as in the castle 
dungeon already. (She picks up a 
bundle of flax and turns it over and 
over. She seats herself at the spinning 
wheel and tries first one way and then 


another.) No, that can’t be the way. 
(Finally she drops the flax and hides 
her face in her hands, weeping. An old 
woman with a very long nose enters. 
She watches Julie for a moment.) 

Gros Bec: Julie! 

Juuie (Startled): Oh! 

Gros Bec: Why are you crying? 

JULIE: It would do no good for me to 
tell you. 

Gros Bec: Who knows? Maybe I could 
help you. 

Jutie: You can not unless you can 
spin a pound of flax before dawn. 
That is the task which the Queen has 
set for me. 

Gros Bec: Why, my dear, nothing 
could be easier. Dry your eyes and 
think no more of it. 

Jutie: Do you mean that you could do 
it? Oh, if you only would. 

Gros Bec: I could do it with ease. 
And in payment all that I should 
require is that you call me Auntie on 
the happiest day of your life. 

Juuie: Is that all! I will do that will- 
ingly. 

Gros Bec: Sit there and watch me 
while I spin. (JULIE sits on the bench. 
Gros Bec spins to the sound of soft 
music. The lights grow dimmer. JULIE 
falls asleep. Finally the lights go out. 
Gros Bec goes off the stage taking the 
flax with her and leaving a full spindle 
behind. Presently the lights come on to 
disclose Juuie still sleeping. She 
awakes.) 

JuLtie: Where am I? Oh, I remember. 
There was an old woman with a long 
nose here. She was spinning for me 
when I fell asleep. (She gets up.) 
It may have been a dream. No, it 
wasn’t! Here is the flax all spun! 





Oh, how lucky I am! (Enter Lapy 
CLOTILDE.) 

Lapy Cuiotitpe: Well, Julie, is your 
task completed? 

June (Curtsying): Yes, my lady. 
(Lapy CLorTiLpE inspects the work.) 

Lapy CxiortipeE: This is a fine piece of 
work. The Queen can not help but be 
pleased. I am glad that you have 
done so well. You are ready now for 
your second task. A loom will be 
brought and you will weave this 
yarn into fine linen. Tomorrow morn- 
ing I shall return to inspect your 
work. 

Juiie: Yes, my Jady. 

Lapy CLoritpE: Weave carefully, Julie. 
The Queen’s eyes can detect the 
least flaw. (Ezits.) 

Jute: I have never seen a loom. I 
wonder what it looks like. 

CURTAIN 
* * ~~ 
ScENE 3 

SettinG: The same room. Toward dawn. 

At Rise: The spinning wheel has 
been removed and a small loom has 
taken its place. An old woman with a 
humped back is working at it. JuLiE is 
asleep. 

Bossu: Warp and woof — warp and 
woof. Which is more important I 
cannot decide. Now the work is done 
and Julie has slept. She is waking up. 

Jute: Ho hum! What a dream I have 
had. I dreamt that I was the Queen 
of the land and that I was walking on 
a carpet of linen which stretched as 
far as I could see. Oh, my good 
Aunt Bossu, is the weaving done? 

Bossu: Yes, my child. I am leaving 
you now, but on the happiest day of 
your life I shall return. 
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Jue: Then I shall call you Auntie. I 
shan’t forget my promise. 

Bossu : Goodbye till then, Julie. (Ezits.) 

Juris: What if my dream should come 
true! Surely the Queen will be satis- 
fied with this linen for it is perfect. 
It is fit for a Prince. I wonder if I am 
fit to be a Princess? (She poses.) 
My loyal subjects, I have made a 
decree that no more linen is to be 
woven in this land. (She walks across 
the stage in a regal manner. Enter 
Lapy CLoTILDE.) 

Lapy CLoTILDE: Julie, are you sleep- 
walking? Your manner is very 
strange. 

Jute: Oh, a thousand pardons, my 
lady. 

Lavy Cuotitpe: Is the weaving done? 

Jute: Yes, my lady. Will you look at 
it? 

Lavy CLOTILDE: Quite perfect, Julie. 
It might have been woven by the 
fairies. The Queen is coming this 
morning to inspect your work, and 
the Prince is coming with her. I will 
inform her that everything is ready. 
(Ezits.) 

Juuie: The Prince is coming, and here 
I am in my old kitchen dress. What 
will he think of me? If they find out 
that I have not done this work, I 
will surely be put in the dungeon. I 
am afraid. I should like to run away. 
It is too late. Here they come. (Enter 
a PAGE.) 

Pace: Her Majesty, the Queen! His 
Royal Highness, Prince Baudoin. 
(They enter followed by Lavy Ctio- 
TILDE and Lapy MARGUERITE. JULIE 
curtsies.) 

Queen: My son, this is the maiden, 
Julie, who is proving herself so skill- 





ful at the arts for which this country 
is famous. (JuLIE kneels.) Although 
she is of humble birth, her skill would 
bring fresh honor to our name. 

Bauporn: Rise, Julie. (JULIE stands.) 
She is comely as well. She has a 
modest and a pretty manner. I am 
not displeased. In suitable garb she 
would grace a throne. But where is a 
sample of her handiwork? 

Lapy CuoriupE: Here it is, Your High- 
ness. (They inspect the cloth on the 
loom.) 

Baupoin: I have never seen more per- 
fect linen. 

Queen: Did I not tell you so, my son? 
Baupotn: If she passes the final test, 
our betrothal may be announced. 
Jutie: Your Highness, what may the 

final test be? 

QueEEN: You are to sew this linen into 
shirts for my son. They must be of 
such perfection of workmanship as to 
surpass the combined efforts of all 
the royal seamstresses. Do you think 
that you can do it? 

Juuie: I can but try, Your Majesty. 

Queen: Tomorrow, dressed as a Prin- 
cess, you will bring your work to the 
Throne Room where it will be dis- 
played before all the Court. If. it 
passes the test, your betrothal to the 


Prince will be announced. If you fail, 


you will be taken to the castle dun- 
geon where you will spend the rest of 
your days. 

Jute: Yes, your Majesty. (Exit the 
QUEEN.) 

Bauporn: Until tomorrow, Julie. (He 
follows the QuEEN and is followed by 
the LapiEs-IN- WAITING. ) 

Jutie: Unless some one comes to help 
me, my life is over. What are the 
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Prince’s measurements? How does he 
like his shirts cut? I do not know. I 
have neither scissors nor needle and 
thread. If I were not imprisoned in 
this high tower I would run away — 
back to my father’s cottage and 
spend the rest of my days like the 
humble one that I am. (She listens.) 
Not a sound. The day is going by. 
This time no one is coming. (She sits 
down and puts her head in her hands. 
Enter Orit RovGe.) 

Orrt Rovce: Not so, Julie. I am a little 
late, to be sure, but ready to set to 
work. Now, my child, calm your fears 
and rest. Tomorrow your betrothal 
to the Prince will be announced. 

Juure: But I am afraid. 

Orm Rouge: Have no fear, Julie. If 
you will call me Auntie on the hap- 
piest day of your life, all will be well. 
Rest now and sleep until tomorrow. 


CURTAIN 


* * * 


SCENE 4 

Settine: The Throne Room. 

At Rise: Lady Heloise and Lords 
Gervais and Phillipe are talking. 

Gervais: And who is this young Julie? 

Puiturre: A mere nobody! 

Lavy He oiss: I hear she was cleaning 
pots and pans in the kitchen a week 
ago. 

Gervais: And where does she come 
from? 

PuiLuire: From the provinces. She was 
engaged as a kitchen maid. 

Lavy He otise: I wonder if her family 
will be present at the betrothal. No 
doubt they are peasants. (Enter 
Lapy MarauERITE.) 


Lapy Mareuerire: Gossiping as 





usual, I see. 

Lavy Hetoise: And plenty to gossip 
about, I can tell you. 

Lapy Marcuerire: You are never 
without a subject, Heloise. (Other 
Lords and Ladies have been coming in. 
A Pace appears.) 

Pace: Her Majesty, the Queen. His 
Royal Highness, Prince Baudoin. 
(They enter. The Lords and Ladies 
make obeisance. The QUEEN seats her- 
self upon the throne. The Prince 
stands beside her.) 

QueEEN: My lords and ladies, I wish to 
announce that a most important 
decision is impending. A genius has 
been discovered in the arts of spin- 
ning and weaving. This genius is the 
kitchen maid, Julie. You are all to be 
judges of the final test —that of 
sewing. Lady Marguerite, will you 
conduct the maiden, Julie, to the 
Throne Room? (Lapy MARGUERITE 
curtsies and goes out. She returns with 
JuLieE who is dressed in court dress 
and is carrying a shirt of fine linen. 
She drops on one knee before the 
throne.) Rise, Julie. (She rises. Lapy 
MarcueEriteE takes the shirt from her 
and presents it to the QUEEN for in- 
spection.) It is more than could be 
hoped for. It is perfection! 

Bavupoin: The test is passed. Never 
before have I had such linen! 

Court (Gathering around): Beautiful! 
Exquisite! Divine! Oh! Ah! 

Queen: Come forward, Julie. (JULIE 
approaches and the QuEEN takes her 
hand.) My Jords and ladies of the 
Court, I wish to announce the be- 
trothal of my son, Prince Baudoin, 
to the maiden, Julie. She has proved 
herself more than worthy of carrying 


on the tradition of fine handiwork. 

Court (Bowing): Honor to the Prin- 
cess Julie! 

QurEN (Placing her hand in that of 
Prince Bauporn): Now the royal 
presses need never lack for the finest 
linen, for Julie can supply them. 

Juuie: I don’t know what to say. I am 
only a simple country girl. (Enter 
Aunt Gros Bec. JuLie goes forward 
with outstretched hand.) Oh, Auntie, 
I am so glad to see you. (The Court 
stares. The ladies raise thir eye- 
brows.) 

Lapy Hetxotse: What did I tell you! 
What a charming family she hasi 
Gros Bec: Julie, my dear, introduce 
me to the Prince. I hope that he will 

ask me to live at the castle. 

June: Prince Baudoin, this is my 
Aunt Gros Bec. 

Baupoin: How do you do? 

Gros Bec: I am glad to be here, your 
Royal Highness. My sisters, Bossu 
and Oeil Rouge are on the way. We 
hope to spend the rest of our lives 
with you. 

Bavupoun: Indeed! My lord Gervais, a 
chair for our guest. (A bench is 
brought in and Gros Bec seats her- 
self. Enter Bossu and Oxrt Rovae.) 

Bossu: Here we are, Julie. 

Orit Rovuace: We came as we promised 
you we would. 

Juiz: I am so glad to see you. 

Bavuporn: And who may your friends 
be, Julie? 

Juuie: Prince Baudoin, they are my 
aunts — Bossu and Oeil Rouge. 

Lavy He.oise (Aside): A charming 
family! I doubt if the Prince can 
stand this. 

Bavuporn: Will you be seated, ladies? 
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Bossu: Thank you, your Royal High- 
ness. Our old bones are weary. We 
have walked a long way. (They seat 
themselves on the bench with Gros 
BEc.) 

Or Rover: Sister Gros Bec, it seems 
to me that Julie is growing to look 
more like you. Her nose looks longer 
than it did a year ago. 

Gros Bec: I shouldn’t wonder. If you 
can believe it, Prince Baudoin, I 
looked just like Julie once. But I sat 
over my spinning for hours and days 
and my nose gradually grew longer 
and longer. I can see that Julie’s nose 
has begun to grow. (The ladies sup- 
press titters.) 

Bossu: My back used to be as straight 
as Julie’s. But when she has spent as 
many hours weaving at the loom as I 
have, she too will have a hump. 

Baupoin: Heaven forbid! (He leaves 
JuLie’s side and walks down stage in 
great agitation.) 

Orr Rouge: My eyes were once clear 
and bright, as Julie’s are now. But 
they have been strained by the fine 
stitches I have put into my sewing. 
Soon Julie’s will lose their sparkle 


and will become dull and red. 


Baupo1n (To himself): What a bride! 
Is she to become like these horrors! 
What can I do? 

Lavy He otse (Aside): I think that 
the Prince is regretting his bargain. 

Bavpou: I know what I must do, al- 
though I regret it with all my heart. 
I can not have such a bride. 

JuLtie (Going to the Prince). Your 
Royal Highness, I know what you 
are thinking. Release me from our 
contract. I wish only to return to 
my father’s home. I am not fit to be a 
Queen. 

Baupvorn (Taking her hands): No, 
Julie, you must keep our bond. You 
are sweet and kind and honest and 
worthy to be a Queen. That you 
may escape the fate that would be 
waiting for you, I will forego the 
delights of your handiwork. Your 
estimable aunts will supply the 
palace presses, and you, my dear, 
will never spend another moment of 
your life at spinning or weaving or 
sewing. (He kisses her hand.) 

Court: Long live Princess Julie! Long 
live Prince Baudoin! May they live 
happily forever! 

THE END 





The Three Wishes 


A St. Patrick’s Day Play 
by Cora Burlingame 


Characters 

Mrs. Kenor, a widow, 30. 

Terry Kenor, her son, 6. 

Maaere Kenor, her daughter, 10. 

Patrick, a truck driver, 20. 

Mrs. McGrynis, a neighbor, 40. 

Cot. Moore, a thoroughbred horse- 
breeder. 

Mike McGinnis, 16. 

Jui McGinnis, 11. 

A JEWELER. 

SeTtinG: A room furnished simply as a 
combination kitchen, dining-room and 
living-room. 

At Rise: Mrs. Kenoe watches the door 
leading into the yard, as she puts the 
finishing touches on a small print 
dress. She disappears at left with it 
and returns immediately without it. 
She takes a cake covered with white 
icing, into which ten small pink candles 
are stuck, out of a box, admires it, 
replaces it in the box and hides it 
behind a pile of towels. Taking one of 
the towels, she goes to the door. 

Mrs. Kenoe: Maggie! Terry! 

Voices: Coming, Mother! Coming! 

Mrs. Kenor (Standing in the door, 
smiling, looking out): It’s a very fine 
pair of children I have, if I do say it 
myself, as shouldn’t. (Raising her 
voice) Are you two feeding the pigs 
or cutting up highjacks this fine 
morning with not a bite in your 
mouths since last night’s supper? 

Terry (Running, laughing, up to his 
mother): I let Maggie pour the swill 


because it’s her birthday and she 
didn’t spill so very much because 
she’s so old! 

Mrs. Kenore (Laughing with him): 
Come wash your hands and to your 
breakfast! (She throws the towel to 
him) It’s like your father you are — 
God rest his soul — as if you were 
two peas in one pod. He would see 
spilling good swill as a joke if some 
one else did it! (She peers into the 
yard.) But what is Maggie doing on 
her knees on the dew-wet green? 
(Trrry goes just outside the door.) 

Terry (Calling): "Scuse me for re- 
minding you where you are, Mother. 
But it’s surely not green but blue- 
grass she’s kneeling on. She’s talking 
to five violets she found. (He appears 
drying his hands on the towel.) 

Mrs. Kenor (Frowning and_ smiling 
at the same time): Maggie! Do you 
choose to eat burnt porridge on your 
birthday? 

Macere (Appearing with five violets 
and some leaves lying in her out- 
stretched hand): Mother, yesterday 
a girl at school spoke a piece about 
fairies painting flowers. She said if 
you brought the violets or whatever 
they were on, very kindly into the 
house, they would stay on them, 
even though you couldn’t see them. 
(She transfers the flowers from her 
own to her mother’s hands, using 
great caution.) Please put them on 
the table while I wash my hands. 





Terry (Laying the towel over her shoul- 
der): And if they do come into the 
house? What’s the good of things 
you can’t see? (She goes just outside 
the door.) 

Maaeie (Calling from outside the door): 
They might give me my three birth- 
day wishes. They’re supposed to 
bring good luck into whatever house 
they come into. 

Mrs. Kenor (Going to the table, lays 
the violets beside Maaatn’s bowl): 
Three birthday wishes. ... My! 
My! (She ladles cereal into three 
bowls, shakes up a bottle of milk and 
places it with glasses on the table. The 
children go to table.) Mind you keep 
your thoughts on thankfulness, while 
we say grace, Maggie, and not on 
birthday gifts! 

Macere (Demurely): Yes, Mother. 
(They stand behind their chairs and 
say a silent grace.) 

Att Turee (Aloud): And especially 
do we thank Thee, Our Father, in 
the name of Thy Son, that we were 
brought safely out of our war-torn 
native land. Amen. (They seat them- 
selves. Maaair, turning her head and 
covering her mouth with her hand, 
makes some slight movements.) 

Mrs. Krenor: Maggie, put more milk 
on your porridge if it is too hot. But 
start eating it! 

Terry (Attacking his porridge with a 
will): She spit over her little finger 
and made a wish. 

Mrs. Kenor (Pouring a glass of milk 
for Maaare): Will you grieve me on 
your birthday by starving yourself, 
my daughter? 

Macete: The girls at school say if you 
spit only a teeny drop over your 
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little finger and make a wish, it will 
come true. I spit a teeny drop and 
wished for the three things I want 
for my birthday. 

Terry (Takes up the saltcellar, shakes 
it and places it on the table. Grinning 
at his mother): Empty. 

Mrs. Kenor (Snatching it up before 
Terry can rise to his feet, she fills it 
from a box she takes off the kitchen 
cabinet) : I’m that excited by wearing 
earrings and my new dress on a 
morning of a weekday! 

Maacere (Laying down her spoon): 
What is salt, Mother? 

Mrs. Kenoe: Ask your brother, who 
is eating too fast. (She smiles at 
Terry.) You take up your spoon and 
let him lay his down for a minute 
to tell us what salt is. He knows 
everything. 

Terry (Laying down his spoon): I 
know what salt is. It’s what makes 
porridge taste like nothing if you 
don’t put it in! (They all laugh.) And 
Mother, I know more than Maggie 
does about St. Patrick! She got a 
double A in school yesterday for the 
best theme on St. Patrick, but she 
didn’t know he drove the snakes out 
of Ireland. 

Magers (Taking up her spoon, plays 
with her porridge): I did know about 
that, Mother. But I didn’t put it in 
my theme because I believe St. Pat- 
rick was too kind to drown things in 
the sea — even snakes. I think he 
must have changed them to birds! 
And I wanted to write the nicest 
things I could believe about St. 
Patrick, so good luck would come to 
both of us on our birthdays. Maybe 
even in Heaven he has three wishes. 





Mrs. Kenor (Laying down her spoon 
and leaning over the table): Maggie, 
you speak of three birthday wishes. 
What could they be? 

Terry (Laughing): A bundle of switches 
for one thing! 

Mrs. Kenor: Hush Terry! Let your 
sister tell what her three birthday 
wishes are. (There is the sound of a 
truck stopping near the house.) 

Macaie (With assurance): I have long 
thought I should have on my tenth 
birthday a string of coral and a bowl 
of goldfish. And since I have lived in 
Kentucky, I have wanted to go to 
Hiring Fair. (A whistle sounds outside 
the house.) 

Terry (Springing to his feet): ’Scuse 
me, Mother! It’s Patrick! (He runs 
out.) 

Mrs. Kenor (Rising from the table she 
looks distractedly about): My lace! 
Help me find my lace, Maggie! Pat- 
rick has come to take my year’s 
making of lace to the Mountain 
Home Industries’ Booth at the Hir- 
ing Fair! I do not know where I put 
it! (They look under tables, chairs, 
and behind the crayon picture.) 

Macate (Lying flat on her stomach in 
front of the cot, drags a small basket, 
filled with lace, from under it): Here 
it is, Mother. (She jumps up and 
hangs the basket on her mother’s arm.) 

Patrick (Appearing at the door): You 
are to go with your lace to the Hiring 
Fair, Mrs. Kehoe, according to what 
I’m told by Colonel Moore! 

Mrs. Kenor (Looking about distract- 
edly): But the dishes! 

Macere (Taking her mother’s hat and 
cape out of a closet): Let them be! 

Patrick (Holding up three long green 


tickets): Maggie will come along and 
Terry, if he will keep his legs out of 
the gears. Col. Moore is treating all 
of his tenants to lunch and there are 
coupons for the merry-go-round, the 
roller-coaster, rides on the camel and 
what-not! 

Macate (Closing the window, taking the 
porridge-pot off the stove and laying a 
cloth over the soiled dishes on the 
breakfast table): Tl get my reefer 
and Terry’s sweater. 

Mrs. Kenoe (Turning around and 
around in one spot): We... the 
three of us . . . to the Hiring Fair? 

Patrick (Grinning toward Maaatr, he 
drops the tickets into Mrs. Kehoe’s 
basket): If you didn’t plan on goin’ 
to the Hiring Fair why did you dress 
up in your best bib and tucker, this 
Saturday morning, Mrs. Kehoe? 

Mrs. Kenoer (After feeling the bow on 
her hair and her earrings, she smoothes 
her new print dress). Maggie wanted 
me to dress up in my best because 
it’s her birthday. 

Magare (Placing her mother’s. hat on 
her head and hanging her cloak over 
her arm): I thought we might be 
going to the Fair. 

Terry (Running up to the door): What 
are you all waiting for? 

Macatee: Nothing. (Jo Terry) Take 
your sweater and be sure you don’t 
lose it. (Patrick takes the basket off 
Mrs. Kenoe’s arm. He leads her out 
the door. Maaate stands with her hand 
on the knob.) I'll close the door. (She 
waits till they are a little way off. She 
fills a glass with water and places the 
violets in it.) If you should be here, 
Little Painters, stay awake till I get 
back and I'll show you something 





you maybe never saw before. (She 
steps out of the door and closes it 
behind her. Sound of the truck’s engine 
starting.) 
CURTAIN 
* * * 
ScENE 2 

SetTinG: A portion of the Hiring Fair, 
showing a jeweler’s stall and The 
Mountain Home Industries’ Booth 
almost stripped of merchandise. 

At Rise: A jeweler is rearranging the 
necklaces, bracelets, etc., in his stall. 
Children run talking and laughing 
across the stage from left to right. 
Sound of horns, whistles, hawking and 
the music of a merry-go-round. Mrs. 
McGinnis limps along holding on to 
Mrs. Kehoe. 

Mrs. McGrnnis: I’m that footsore! 
Walkin’ around in shoes all day is 
not what I’m used to. 

Mrs. Kenoe: It’s been a grand day 
and "tis surely a pity it’s not just 
beginning instead of ending. (She 
points toward a cord strung across The 
Mountain Home Industries’ Booth to 
which one lace collar is pinned.) And 
what grand luck i ii:ve had! All my 
lace sold but littlest, cheapest piece! 

Mrs. McGinnis (Standing first on one 
foot and then on the other): It’s been a 
grand day for them that have young 
feet. Now if I could take off my 
shoes . . . U-u-u-m! (Sound of small 
drums and tin horns come nearer.) 

Mrs. Kenor (Placing her basket on the 
counter of The Mountain Home In- 
dustries’ Booth, she kneels and begins 
to untie the laces of Mrs. McGrnnis’s 
ozfords): Why not take off your 
shoes? Surely a Fair is a place to 
enjoy yourself! And you with your 
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feet covered with the handsome wool 
stockings you knit yourself! Sure 
if I had them, I’d take off my shoes, 
if only to show them off! 

Mrs. McGinnis (Jumping back and 
pulling her friend to her feet): Here 
comes Col. Moore! I'll pay my re- 
spects to him standing in my shoes 
if I fall in my tracks! 

Cou. Moore (Entering from right, fol- 
lowed by children carrying flags and 
noise-makers. He stops, and they 
gather about him): Children, I came 
to the Fair to see the grand sights 
just as you did. And the grandest 
thing I see is you girls and boys 
enjoying yourselves. It happens to 
be my birthday. All anyone can say 
about me is that I raise thorough- 
bred horses. But this is St. Patrick’s 
birthday, also. Who knows how he 
spent his time? 

Mike: He chased the snakes out of 
Ireland! (His face grows red, and he 
ducks behind his mother when every- 
one begins to laugh.) 

Cot. Moore (Smiling): Thank you, 
Mike! That’s what they say about 
St. Patrick. Who knows what else he 
did? (All the children look at Maaate.) 

Jitu: Maggie Kehoe got a double A at 
Friday exercise, yesterday, for a 
theme she wrote on St. Patrick! 

Cou. Moors (Lifting a wooden stool out 
of the jeweler’s booth, he places it in the 
center of the road): Come, Maggie, 
mount this stool and tell us what won 
you your double A in yesterday’s 
exercises. 

Mrs. Kenoe (Shaking her head vigor- 
ously at Macere): Likely she will for- 
get, Col. Moore! Likely she has by 
now forgotten! 





Terry (Nervously fluttering the small 
American flag he carries): She read it 
off a paper in school yesterday. 

JitL: Maggie doesn’t have her paper 
with her, Col. Moore. Teacher pinned 
it on the wall because it was the best! 

Macere (Smiling up at Cot. Moore): 
I remember what I wrote, at least the 
most of it. 

Cox. Moore: Grand! (He leads Mac- 
GIE to the stool and lifts her onto it.) 
We are all your friends, here, Mag- 
gie. Look each of us in the eye and 
begin. 

Macere (Smiling at her mother, she 
begins counting on her fingers. Ap- 
pearing to make a mistake, she shakes 
her head and begins counting over 
again): About fifteen hundred and 
seventy-five years ago, a man-child 
was baptized Souchet. (She turns, 
still smiling, to Cot. Moore) I might 
be a little wrong about the years be- 
cause arithmetic is my hard subject. 

Mrs. McGuinnis (Anziously) : The colo- 
nel is expectin’ you to speak of St. 
Patrick, Maggie! 

Jitu (Tugging at her mother’s arm): Let 
her begin as she wills, Mother. 

Macere (Smiling serenely, her eyes fixed 
on CoL. Moore): He must have been 
a fine, strong lad because, in Gaul, 
where they baptized him, the word 
souchet meant, a little tree. (She turns 
to smile at her mother.) When this 
Souchet was as old as Terry and my- 
self put together, he was stolen from 
Gaul and taken to Ireland. But he 
didn’t grieve for long. He began to 
love the Irish. But the more he loved 
them, the more he was troubled be- 
cause the Irish knew nothing about 
the true and only God. (She unbut- 


tons her reefer and pushes back her 
curls.) Seven years, he served his 
masters. When he was free he went 
out into the world to learn how he 
could bring God to the Irish. That 
was his job. Three times seven years 
he worked at it. At the end of the 
time, he had parts of the Bible, 
preachers and churches in Ireland. 
The Irish were so very thankful for 
the preachers, the churches, the Bible 
and God that they called Souchet 
Pater civicus which is a way of saying 
he was the father of the country. 
Only they shortened his long name 
to Patrick. 

Mrs. McGuynis (In admiration) : What 
the child doesn’t know about St. 
Patrick! 

Cot. Moore: That was, indeed, an 
interesting speech, Maggie. 

Macate: Thank you. (She starts to jump 
down from the stool; but stops.) Oh! I 
almost forgot to say that Patrick 
lived to be one hundred and twenty 
years old, and since he spent all his 
time doing good, they made him a 
saint on earth, after he had been one 
in Heaven a very long time. 

Cox. Moore (Lifting Macere from the 
stool, he takes her by the hand): I am 
sure you will all agree that Maggie 
deserves a pretty for the grand ac- 
count of St. Patrick she had given us. 
(He leads her to the jeweler’s stall.) 
Look the pretties over. Choose what 
you will and it is yours, Maggie. 

Macetr (Smiling up at Cot. Moore 
without so much as a glance at the 
jewelry): I don’t have to look the 
pretties over, Col. Moore. I know 
what I will have. 

Cot. Moore (Smiling down at her): 
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What is it you will have, Maggie? 

Maaate (With her eyes still fixed on his 
face): I have long believed I would 
have a string of coral beads by the 
time I was ten. 

Cou. Moore (To the jeweler): Coral 
beads it is! (He takes the necklace 
the jeweler hands him and fastens it 
around Maaatr’s neck.) There you 
are and God bless you, Maggie! 

Macere (Curtsying prettily): Thank 
you, Col. Moore! 

Mrs. Kenoe: Thank you, Col. Moore. 
(She fans herself with her hat.) When 
will I begin knowing something about 
my own children! 

Cox. Moore (Peering down the road): I 
see the camels are coming. Let’s all 
ride! (He goes offstage followed by all 
the children except the little girls who 
are gathered around Maaate to look 
at her corals.) 

Mrs. Kenor (Dropping to her knees, 
she finishes unlacing Mrs. McGrvn- 
nis’s ozfords): There! Kick them off 
and enjoy yourself for the rest of the 
day. 

Mrs. McGinnis (Pulling off her shoes, 
she ties the laces together and hangs 
them over her arm. She points to the 
lace collar pinned to the cord stretched 
across the Mountain Home Industries’ 
Booth) : That collar would look grand 
on the neck of my dress. 

Mrs. Kenor (Unpinning the collar and 
laying it around her friend’s throat): 
It makes the dress look grand. Have 
it for the cost of the thread. You’re 


welcome to the work. 


Mrs. McGinnis (Twisting her head to 
look admiringly at the collar): Did the 
thread cost but a penny, I could not 
pay for it. I gave my man my last 
copper to buy a goat. (She takes the 
collar from around her neck and holds 
it out.) 

Mrs. Kenoe (Refusing to take the col- 
lar): Have it as a gift! Take it, 
woman, and welcome! 

Mrs. McGrynis: I'll not have so much 
work as a gift! But I have something 
in my basket I got at a drawing I 
have no use for! Will you trade — 
sight unseen? 

Mars. Kenoe: I will do no trading for a 
bit of lace! Have the collar as-a gift 
or leave it! Shame on me for speaking 
of the price of the thread — me that 
have had such good luck this day 
selling more than I dreamed and all! 

Mrs. McGrynis: I will leave the collar 
if you will not agree, Maggie shall 
have what is in my basket — not 
counting my shoes — as a birthday 
gift. It’s under the flag. 

Mrs. Kenoe: Maggie! (The little girls 
except Maucie run off stage.) Take 
what you find in Mrs. McGinnis’s 
basket — not counting the shoes — 
and be thankful! Look under the 
flag. 

Macare (Lifting out of Mrs. McGrv- 
nis’s basket, with both hands, a bowl 
of goldfish. She speaks softly): Fairy 
castle. Seashells. White sand and 
green waterweed. Five goldfish . . . 
O-o-oh! 

THE END 





Part Three 


Grades 1, 2, 3 





The First Flowers 


by Marie Lyon Wilson 


Characters 
PuacGy 


brownies. 
Muacy } 


SILVER WING 

TWINKLING STAR 

E1gHt SMALL GIRLS 

Raas, an old ragged man carrying a 
heavy pack on his back. 

QUEEN, a slightly larger girl than the 
other fairies. 


fairies. 


ScENE 1 
Serrine: A beautiful forest in the spring- 
time, many years ago. 
At Rise: Mucey is very busy rolling a 


stone from near a small shrub. 

Puacy (Enters sprightly): Hello Muggy! 
You seem quite busy this morning. 
Mvcey: I’m only helping a young twig 
to grow straight. This stone was in 
its way. We must preserve the beauty 

of our forest. 

Puaey (Seriously): Forget the shrub 
and stone just now and listen to me. 
Have you seen Old Rags today? 

Muecey (Walking toward Puaey): Do 
you mean the old man who carries 
the mysterious bag on his back? 

Puacey: Yes. He’s an old miser who 
hoards all his money away. He’s so 
selfish!! I thought you might like to 
help me play a trick on him as he 
comes through the forest today. 

Mucey (Enthusiastically) : Oh! I'd love 
to. What shall we do? 

Puaey (Calculating): Well listen! He 
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carries his precious gold in a small 
pack on his back and counts it when 
he reaches a deep ravine in the far 
woods. 

Muaey: Oh! Does such a horrid man 
dare enter our beautiful forest? 

Puaey: Yes, but the fairies watch him 
and know exactly where he goes. 

Mueey (Anziously): Do they really? 

Puaey: They do. He soon grows tired 
from his long journey and usually 
falls asleep just before he reaches 
the edge of our forest. 

Mueey (Dancing): Heigh! Ho! Heigh! 
Ho! 

Puacy: We'll go there and after he’s 
asleep — while the fairies watch — 
we'll punch holes in his pack so the 
coins will drop out, one by one, as he 
journeys along. 

Mucey (Gleefully dancing about) : Heigh! 
Ho! It will serve the rascal right. 
Puacy: Come, let’s be on our way. 

(They leave the stage and SiLver 
Wine and Twinkuine Star steal 
from behind the trees where they have 

been hiding.) 

Sirver Wine (Ezcitedly): Did you 
hear? The brownies are hiding in the 
forest for Rags. Shall we help them? 

TwInKLING Star: Yes! Surely! Yes! 

Sitver Wine (Running): Hurry. Hide. 
He’s coming! (RaGs enters staggering 
under his heavy load.) 

Rags: The journey has been long and 





I’m tired, too tired to count my gold. 
My precious gold! (The gold falls to 
the ground.) 

Racs: (Muttering as he sits beside the 
bag): My precious gold! (W earily falls 
asleep and snores loudly.) 

(Muaey and Puaey enter, steal across 
the stage and punch holes in the bag 
of coins with knife.) 

Mucey (Rising): Sh! Sh! (Puaey rises 
and the two Brownres quietly slip 
off the stage. Si.ver WinG and Twin- 
KLING Star come from their hiding 
place and dance around Rags. Racs 
moans and moves about.) 

Sirver Wine and Twinkiine Star: 
Sh! Sh! (Hide behind trees.) 

Raes (Stretching and mumbling): My 
precious gold! My precious gold! 

Races (Jumping up quickly and finding 
his gold safe): Ah, you are safe, my 


golden coin, and I have slept well and 
long. Now to the ravine. (He puts 
the bag on his shoulder and resumes his 
journey. One by one the coins drop 
from his bag.) 

CURTAIN 


*x* * * 
ScENE 2 

Sertine: The same as Scene 1, a few 
hours later. 

Ar Rise: Muaey, Puaey, SILver WING, 
and TwINKLING Star are on the stage. 
Puaey is sitting on the rock. Muaey 
is seated under a tree. Both are pouting. 
Sitver WinG and TwInKLING Star 
are standing near. 

Puaey (Pouting): The old man did 
lose his gold, didn’t he? And Muggy 
and I caused him to do so! 

Sitver Wine: That you did, Puggy. 

Muaey: Then why can’t we punish 
him as we like? 
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TWINKLING Star: We, too, want to 
change the gold into something else, 
so he will never be able to find it 
again. But can’t you see, Puggy, that 
we want to change it into something 
beautiful? 

Sitver Wine: Yes, we do. Not into 
ugly snakes as you brownies suggest. 
Please stop your pouting and let us 
get busy before he misses it and 
comes to look for it. 

Puaey: That’s just what we want to 
do, change the gold into something 
that will keep him away from our 
beautiful forests forever. 

Mvuceey: And snakes will do it!!! 

Sitver Wine: Oh brownies, we can’t 
do that. Snakes are so ugly. Come 
now. Will you? 

TWINKLING Star: Since we can’t agree 
and Puggy and Muggy did the work, 
I suggest that we call our queen to 
decide for us what we shall do with 
the gold. 

Puaey (Pouting): I still want snakes. 
But we will agree. We will call the 
queen. 

Strver Wine (Calling “00-00-00.” A 
small Farry appears): Will you tell 
the Queen there is trouble in the Big 
Forest and that we need her help? 
(The small Fairy goes out and a mo- 
ment later the QuEEN enters with 
Eient Tryy Farries accompanying 
her as trainbearers. PuaGy rises as 
she enters and escorts her to his place 
on the rock. The QUEEN is seated with 
the E1eut Trny Farrres about her. 
Puaey, Muaay, and TwINnKLING 
Star are seated opposite them.) 

QuEEN: Puggy, will you tell me all that 
has happened? I would like to know 
just what is wrong. 





Puaey: We want to punish Rags, the 
old miser. 

QueEEN: What has he done? 

Puaey: Oh! he’s so selfish we want to 
teach him a lesson. 

Queen: And what are you going to do? 

Puaey: We caused him to lose some of 
his gold, and now we'd like to change 
it into something so he can never 
find it again. 

QueEN: What would you suggest? 

Puacy: Muggy and I suggested snakes. 
They would keep him out of our 
forest forever. But the fairies dis- 


agree. 
Queen: And that is your trouble? 
Puaay: Yes, we almost came to blows. 
QueEEN: Silver Wing, what do you have 
in mind? 
Sittver Winc: Oh, Queen, we want 
something beautiful. We think snakes 


are horrible. 

TwINnKLING Star: And Puggy and 
Muggy insist on having them! 

QueEN: Are you quite sure, Puggy, 
that snakes would serve your pur- 
pose? 

Puaey: Yes, quite sure. We would have 
some of them very large and quite 
poisonous. 

Queen: Do you think that would add 
to the safety and beauty of our 
forest? 

Puaey and Mucey: It would at least 
keep Rags away. 

QueeEN: Aren’t you brownies being 
just a bit selfish in your punishment 
of Rags? 

Sitver Wine: Indeed, they are. Even 
the lovely people who come would 
not be safe if our forest were infested 
with ugly, poisonous snakes. 

TwInKLinec Star: And even the fairies 


would be afraid!! 

Queen: I think you are quite right, 
Twinkling Star. 

Sitver Wrna: Even the beautiful birds 
would be scared away! Since, of 
course, the brownies would have 
some of the snakes in our trees. 

Puaey: Oh, we didn’t think of the 
danger to the birds, or to anyone 
except Rags. 

Muacy: We like the birds and the 
lovely people who come here just as 
well as you do. 

QueEEN: I am quite sure you do, Muggy. 
May I offer a suggestion? 

Aux: Oh, yes! 

QueEN: Then, I think the lost coins 
should be made into something which 
will make our forest and all the coun- 
tryside more beautiful. 

Sutver Winc: Then everyone can en- 
joy them!! 

Queen: I suggest that you change 
them into beautiful growing colors 
which will appear every spring. 

Srtver Wine (Happily) : Oh, how lovely! 
And we shall call them flowers! They 
shall be our very first flowers! 

QvueEEN: Do you like the idea, Puggy 
and Muggy? 

Puacy and Muaey: We’re not quite 
so sure about it. 

Sttver Winea: Come now! Please do. 

Puacy and Mucaey: Oh, well. We'll 
forget it this once. Of course, the 
fairies always win. 

QUEEN (Rising): So now that we are 
all happy again, shall we dance before 
parting? 

Aut Farrtes: Please do. 

Puacy and Muaey: Heigh! Ho! Heigh! 
Ho! (Dance, as the curtain falls.) 

THE END 





The Old Woman and Her Pig 


Based upon a Mother Goose Rhyme 


by Alice Very 


Characters 
O_p Woman 
Pia 
Doa 
STick 
Fire 
WATER 
Ox 
BuTcHER 
Ropes 
Rat 
Cat 
Cow 


SETTING: A meadow with a fence and a 
stile in the middle; a haystack at one 
side. 

At Rise: The Otp Woman enters, lead- 
ing the Pia by a string. 

Otp Woman (Counting on fingers): 
How lucky I am! 

With bacon and ham, 
With roast pork and stew, 
And sausages, too! 

Pia (Sitting down in front of stile): 
I always will run 
When there’s something to eat, 
But it isn’t much fun 
When you are the meat! 

Op Woman: 

Come, Piggy, it’s late: 

Jump over that gate! 
Pia: 

I don’t want to try it: 

It’s bad for my diet. 


Oxtp Woman: 
Oh, what shall I do? 
We'll never get through. 
(Enter Doe, who sniffs at Pia.) 
Here, Doggy, here, Towser, 
Here, Fido, here, Bowser! 
Give Piggy a bite, 
Or we'll be here all night! 
Dog: 
I’m not very big: 
I can’t bite that pig. 
(Lies down beside Pic. Enter Strick, 
clomping along, as if his legs were tied 
together.) 
Oxtp Woman: 
Oh, here comes a stick, 
Maybe he'll do the trick. (To Stick) 
I want you to flog 
This lazy young dog! 
I can’t make him bite 
And we'll be here all night. 
STICK: 
Don’t know why I should: 
It does me no good. 
(Leans stiffiy against fence. Enter 
Fig, running.) 
Oxtp Woman: 
Here, Fire, come quick, 
And burn up this stick! 
Fire: 
I’m not very hot: 
I’d much rather not. 
(Lies down. Enter Water, gliding 
gracefully and carrying a pitcher of 
water.) 





Ox_p Woman: 
Dear Water, come higher, 
And put out this fire! 
WaTER: 
I’m not very deep: 
I’d much rather sleep. 
(Lies down beside Fire. Enter Ox, 
pulling a cart.) 
O_p Woman: * 
Here, Ox, have a drink: 
You’re thirsty, I think. 
Ox: 
Oh, no, not at all: 
I’ve too much to haul. 
(Stands still. Enter ButcuEer with a 
big knife.) 
O_p Woman: 
Oh, please, Mr. Butcher, 
Just take your big knife 
And give this fat ox 
The scare of his life! 
BurTcHErR: 
I’m through for today; 
It’s time for my play. 
(Sits on stile. Ror enters, twisting 
and untwisting.) 
O_p Woman: 
Ah, here’s a good rope, 
That will catch him, I hope. 
Rope: 
Go catch him yourself, there: 
I'll mind my own welfare. 
(Curls up on ground. Enter Rav.) 
Ox_p Woman: 
Come, Rat, here’s a treat, — 
A nice rope to eat! 
Rat: 
For ropes I don’t care: 
I’ve tastier fare. 
(Sits down and nibbles a bit of cheese. 
Enter Cat.) 
Ox_p Woman: 
Cat, Cat, catch the Rat! 
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He’s tender and fat. 
Cat: 
He’s scrawny and lean, 
Of rats he’s the worst, 
But [ll do what you mean 
If I have some milk first. 
Ox_p Woman: 
Well, here comes a cow: 
I'll get it right now. 
(Enter Cow, slowly chewing cud.) 
Dear Bossie, please give me 
Some milk for my cat. 
Cow: 
Unless you will pay me 
I couldn’t do that. 
O_p Woman: 
All right, then I'll pay 
A big bunch of hay. 
(Takes hay from haystack and gives it 
to Cow.) 
Cow (Giving her a bowl of milk): 
It doesn’t take much — 
A handful of hay — 
But when there’s a will 
There’s always a way! 
(OLp Woman sets it before Cat, who 
laps up milk and then springs on Rat.) 
Cat: 
The Cat began to kill the Rat! 
Rat (Hastily biting Rope): 
The Rat began to gnaw the Rope! 
Rope: (Twisting about ButcuEr): 
The Rope began to catch the Butcher! 
Burcuer: (Waving knife at Ox): 
The Butcher began to kill the Ox! 
Ox (Drinking water from pitcher): 
The Ox began to drink the Water! 
Water (Pouring rest of water on Fire): 
The Water began to put out the 
Fire! 
Fire (Wrapping his red mantle about 
the Stick): 
The Fire began to burn the Stick! 





Srick (Raises arm stiffly, striking Dog) : 
The Stick began to beat the Dog! 
Doe (Biting Pia): The Dog began to 

bite the Pig! 

(The Pia, squealing, climbs over the 
stile, dragging the OLp Woman after 
him by his string.) 


Pia: The little Pig, in a fright, 


Jumped over the stile! 


Ox_p Woman (From top of stile). 


And so the Old Woman got home 

that night! 

(Aut chase each other off stage.) 
CURTAIN 


Pinkie and the Robins 


by John F. Lehman 


Characters 
Bippie, a baby robin. 
Cuarissa, her little sister. 
Basy, another little robin. 
Pinkie, their little brother robin. 
Moruer Rosin. 
FatHer Rosin 
Berore Rise: You hear music, “Rock- 
a-By-Baby.” 
Settine: A Robin’s nest on a spring 
day. 
At Rise: Binpin’s head pops over the 
nest. 
Binpie: Hello . . . I’m Biddie Robin! 
Cuiarissa (Bobs up and waving dain- 
tily): And I’m Clarissa Robin .. . 
Basy: (Her head up now, speaks softly): 
Hello . 
Carissa (Looking at Basy): Louder, 
Baby ... 
Basy (Obligingly): Hello . . . 
ALL: 
We’re junior robins in a nest, 
Mama feeds us what is best. 
Papa worries, “cheep, cheep, cheep” 
We don’t worry ... because we 
sleep. 
It’s spring! 
Bippie (Looking aboud): Where’s Pinkie? 
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Basy (Pointing): Asleep! Right there! 

Criarissa (Sees Pinkie asleep in the 
nest): Oh dear me! Such a brother! 
(Shaking him) You must wake up. 

PINKIE (Sits wp yawning wide): Why-y-y? 
(Rubbing his eyes.) 

Carissa: Because you must tell the 


world what your name is. 

Pinkie: Just Pinkie Robin. I’m four 
days old. Born on a spring day. 
That’s all! (Goes back to sleep.) 

Crarissa: Pinkie! No! No! You can’t 
go back to sleep now! 

Pinkie: Why-y-y? 

Brppie: We have nice things to say! 

Pinkie: You say ’em. I’m sleepy! 

Bippie: Is this a nice way to act, 
Pinkie Robin? 

Pinkie: No! 

Ati ToGEetueER: Springtime’s made for 

song and laughter, 
Joy and fun forever after. 

Bippie: 

Spring time brings us Easter Day 
And sunny times for outdoor play. 

CLARISSA: 

It brings us flowers and little show- 
ers, 
It brings us robins happy hours. 





Basy: Spring sunshine makes us grow 
strong wings. 

Prvxte: And eat our worms that Mamma 
brings. 

ALL: Springtime’s made for song and 

laughter, 
Joy and fun forever after. 

Criarissa (Looking up into the sky): 
Lookie! Mamma! (Pointing) See? 
Basy (Excited): And Papa! (They all 
follow with their eyes across the stage.) 
Bippie: Some day we'll fly like that. 

Won’t it be wonderful? 

Pinkie: Papa and Mamma have a 
worm for us! 

Cxarissa: They’re good, just like candy! 

Basy: I thought I was getting hungry! 

Pinkie: Me, too! (Their eyes follow to 
the level of the stage now. MamMMa 
Rosin comes in followed by Papa 
Rosin. They have a worm for each 
of the little birds.) 

Aux: Hello, Mamma and Papa Robin . . . 

Bippie: We're just awfully happy to 
see you. 

Pinkie: Seemed like you were gone a 
week! 

Moruer: You probably haven’t been 
sleeping in your nest as you should. 

Papa: Pinkie, I thought I told you to 
sleep. 

Prnxtz: I tried to, but they woke me 
right up. 

Moruer: If you don’t get plenty of 
sleep you won’t grow to be beautiful 
red-breasted Robins. 

Pink: I think Ill go to sleep right 
now, this minute. 

Basy: I want to eat first! 

Prnxtz: Oh, me too! 

Cuarissa: Mamma, the sunshine woke 
us up. 


Moruer: Yes, I know. But father and 
I know what’s best for you. 

Au: Yes, Mamma. 

Moruer: Are your claws perfectly 
clean? 

Au: Yes, Mamma, we washed them. 

Moruer: Very well. Here’s a worm for 
you, Baby. (She gives it to him.) And 
for you, CLARISSA. 

Carissa (Taking it): Thanks, Mamma. 

Mortuer: Here, Biddie. 

Buopte (Takes it): Thank you, Mamma. 

Moruer: And Pinkie. (He takes it and 
chews out a chunk immediately.) Now 
Pinkie, don’t eat too fast. 

Basy: Mamma? 

Moruer: Yes, Baby? 

Basy: Sing us a song so we may go fast 
asleep. 

Moruer: All right. Father, will you see 
if you can find some sheep's wool 
in the pasture. We’ll need some to 
keep the children warmer. 

Fatuer: Yes, I'll get some nice warm 
wool for their nest, Mamma Robin. 
(He goes out.) 

Moruer: Well. Are you ready for 
sleep? 

Aut: Yes, Mamma Robin. 

Moruer: Very well. Get nice and 
cozy. (They settle down, except Pinkie 
who seems restless.) Whatever is wrong, 
Pinkie? 

Pinkie: My wing goes to sleep first. 

Moruer: Now never mind, just get 
nice and comfortable. (At the same 
time she gently pushes Pinxtn’s head 
down for sleep. She commences to 
sing ““Rock-a-By-Baby” to them . . . 
and the curtain closes.) 


THE END 





Part Four 


Victory Play 





The Lieutenant Pays His Respects 


by Paul S. McCoy 


Characters 

Betty MarsHatL, working for victory. 

Toots MarsHal., her young sister. 

Mrs. MarsnHat1, their mother. 

Ruts Ags, Betty’s chum. 

Mivprep Kune, another chum. 

Mrs. DaALp, a civic-spirited matron. 

Settine: The living-room of the Mar- 
shall residence. 

True: A pleasant Saturday afternoon. 

Ar Rise: Berry Marsa tt ts seated in 
chair down left, busily knitting. She is 
a somewhat quiet girl of seventeeen. 
The knitting bag is on end table at her 
side. After a pause, Mrs. MARSHALL, 
a pleasant woman in her middle for- 
ties, enters. She carries a bag of 
groceries. 

Mrs. MarsHaui (Moves down right): 
Betty, when are you going to stop? 
Betty (Looks up with a smile): Hello, 

Mother. 

Mrs. MarsHatt (Somewhat annoyed, 
as she places bag on table down right): 
You’ve been knitting for hours. 

Berry: Why not? This is one way I can 
contribute to the war effort. 

Mrs. Marsna.: I know, darling. But 
I do think you need more relaxation. 
(Removes her coat.) You work two 
nights a week at the Red Cross 
rooms—and another at Defense 
headquarters. 

Betty: Mrs. Dale says she doesn’t 
know what she’d do without me. 

Mrs. Marsnatu: I’m certain she 
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wouldn’t mind if you had a bit more 
recreation. (Places coat on back of 
chair.) Why don’t you ask Ruth 
Ames and Mildred Kline over this 
evening? 

Berty: I couldn’t possibly do that, 
Mother. Mrs. Dale is starting an- 
other class in first aid tonight. I 
promised I’d act as secretary. (Toots 
MarsHa. skips brightly into room. 
Toots is twelve — outspoken and de- 
termined. Her clothing is typical of her 
age and agility.) 

Toots (Catches sight of groceries): Food! 
(Runs to table.) Gee, we’re gonna eat! 
(Peers into bag.) It’s a miracle! 

Mrs. MarsHatu: Stay out of there, 
Toots. 

Toots: But I’m hungry. Isn’t every- 
body in the Marshall family hungry? 

Berry: I’m not. 

Toots (Looks up from bag): No, you’re 
too busy saving the world, sis. 
(Drops into chair.) 

Berry: All must do their part these 
days. 

Toots (With youthful intelligence): But 
that’s the trouble — all don’t. What 
about Ruth Ames and Mildred 
Kline? They haven’t enough ambi- 
tion to breathe. 

Mrs. Marsnatt (Sharply): 
mind, Toots. 

Toots (Stoutly) : It’s the truth. To them 
life is divided into three parts — 
movies, cokes and boys. 


Never 





Berry: That’s their own business. 

Toots: No, it isn’t. If they’d get in and 
pitch, they could do as much war 
work as anybody else. And you’d 
have a chance to let up, sis. 

Mrs. MarsHau: Toots, this doesn’t 
concern you. (Picks up bag of gro- 
ceries.) 

Toors (Indignantly): There you go! 
Nobody around here thinks I have 
any intelligence. 

Mrs. Marsnauu (Moves left): You have 
intelligence, darling — but you talk 
too much. (Ezits.) 

Toots (Turns to Berry) : Just the same, 
Ruth and Mildred make me down- 
right mad. (Forcefully) And when I 
get mad, I demand action. 

Berry (Amused): All right. You can go 
into action right now. Mrs. Dale has 
a first-aid book and a box of yarn for 
me. You can go after them. 

Toots: All right. (Rises.) Maybe exer- 
cise will take my mind off those two 
lazy girls. Every time I think of 
them, I want to explode. (There is a 
knock on door at center back.) 

Betty: See who that is. (Toots nods, 
moves upstage and opens door. Rutu 
Ames breezes into the room. Ruta is 
an active, care-free girl of seventeen.) 

Rots (Chirping gaily): Hello, Toots. 

Toots (With a scowl): Hello, Ruth. I 
was just talking about you. (Sig- 
nificantly) And how! 

Rutu (Smiles innocently at Toors): 
You’re such a sweet child. (Moves 
briskly downstage to Berry.) Darling, 
how are you? (Unenthusiastically 
notices knitting.) Oh, you’re knitting 
again. 

Berry: I must finish this over the week- 
end. 


Rutu (Drops into chair): I don’t know 
how you do it. After five days of 
school, I’m simply exhausted. My 
mind is a perfect blank. 

Toots (Dryly): I wouldn’t argue that 
statement. 

Berty (Sharply): Toots! 

Toots (Quickly): I’m on my way, sis — 
before I really say something. (Ezits.) 

Berty (To Ruts): You mustn’t pay 
any attention to Toots. 

Ruts (Lightly): Oh, I don’t let any- 
thing bother me, darling. Life’s too 
exciting. (Happily) Sam and I have 
a date tonight. 

Berty: How nice! 

Rutu: It’s perfect. We'll see a show 
and — (Breaks off.) Betty Marshall, 
you don’t know what you’re missing. 
For six months you haven’t gone 
any place. 

Berry: Oh, yes, I have! 

Rutu: Socially, I mean. At least you 
could take time out for a few dates. 

Berty: There’s so much to be done, 
Ruth. 

Rutu: But a girl simply can’t take part 
in the war effort and keep track of 
her boy friend at the same time. And 
I’m not taking a chance on losing 
Sam. 

Berry (With spirit): And I’m not tak- 
ing a chance on losing the war. 
(Mrs. MARSHALL enters.) 

Ruts (Rises): Hello, Mrs. Marshall. 

Mars. MarsHatu: I’m glad you dropped 
by, Ruth. Betty is working too hard. 
She needs a change. 

Route: Then I’m just the person. 
Everyone speaks about how change- 
able I am. (To Berry) Betty, let’s 
go downtown. 

Berry (Lays aside her knitting ; and 
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rises): If you'll wait a few minutes. 
I must finish making up a member- 
ship list for the first-aid class tonight. 

Rutu: A person would think the out- 
come of the war rested upon you. 

Betty (Crosses right): Come on. The 
typewriter is in the sun-room. Maybe 
you can help me. 

Rutu: Honestly, Betty, you have no 
idea how exhausted I am. 

Berty: Wouldn’t you like to join our 
first-aid class? 

Rutu: Darling, thousands of people are 
suitable for first-aid classes. But only 
one person is suitable for Sam. And 
I’m it. (Berry ezits, followed by 
Ruts. Mrs. MarsHAuL moves to end 
table, picks up Berty’s knitting and 
places it in knitting bag. There is a 
knock on center door. Mrs. MARSHALL 
steps upstage, opens door. MiLpRep 
KLINE energetically sweeps into room. 


MiLpRED is seventeen — pretty and 
vivacious.) 
Miuprep: Hello, Mrs. Marshall. 


Mrs. MARsHALL: 
Mildred. 

Mixprep (Moves downstage): Where’s 
Betty? 

Mrs. Marsna.: In the sun-room with 
Ruth. 

Miuprep: I didn’t know Ruth was 
here. I’m on my way downtown and 
wanted company. 

Mrs. MarsuHauu: The girls are going 
too—as soon as they’ve finished 
working. 

Mivprep (Surprised): Working? Ruth 
working? 

Mrs. Marsuatt (Nodding): Go on in. 
Perhaps you can help them. 

Muprep (Quickly sits in chair): Thanks, 
but I'll wait here. (Mrs. MarsHauu 


Good afternoon, 


moves to chair at left of table.) You see, 
I’m simply exhausted. (Mrs. Mar- 
SHALL picks up her coat from chair.) 
School is such a nervous strain, Mrs. 
Marshall. (Sighs dramatically) Every- 
one says I’m the delicate type. 
Haven’t you noticed? 

Mrs. Marsnatt (Dryly): With a 
house, a husband, two daughters and 
a world war to demand my attention, 
I’m afraid, dear, I haven’t noticed. 
(Exits left with coat and knitting bag. 
Ruts enters.) 

Rutu: Mildred! 

Mitprep (Jumps up with energy): 
Darling! ’'m on my way downtown. 

Ruts: Ill go with you. And Betty, 
too, if I can drag her away from her 
work. 

Mivprep: Isn’t it frightful? The poor 
girl seems to have lost all interest in 
social life. 

Ruts (Nods): She has simply stopped 
having dates. 

Miuprep: Well, I haven’t. Frank and 
I are going out tonight. 

Ruta: And I’m taking in a movie with 
Sam. 

Mivprep: After all, a person shouldn’t 
sacrifice everything. 

Ruts (Jn agreement): Frank would be 
positively crushed if I didn’t give 
him a little of my time. 

Mivprep: That’s the way with Sam. 
He keeps asking if I’m active in the 
war effort — as though he thought 
he’d lose me. 

Rut: Can’t you hurry Betty? It’s 
late. 

Mivprep (Nodding): The gang at Wil- 
son’s Drug Store will think we’ve 
deserted them. (Ezits. Impatiently 
Ruts crosses left. Toots quickly en- 
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ters, carrying a small package.) 

Toots (Moves downstage): Gee, Ruth, 
I’m glad you’re still around. 

Rutu: Mildred and I are waiting for 
your sister. 

Toots (Startled): Mildred? She’s here 
too? 

Rutu: We're all going downtown — 
that is, if we can pry Betty from the 
typewriter. 

Toots (Eztends package): Here’s a 
package for you. 

Ruts (Surprised): For me? 

Toots: I said I’d deliver it. (Pushes 
package into Rutn’s hands.) Go on 
— take it. 

Ruts (Puzzled, as she takes package): 
Where did it come from? What is it? 

Toots: How should I know? I may be 
nosey, darling, but I don’t open 
other people’s presents. (Quickly 
exits. RutH moves to table, begins to 
untie box. Berry enters.) 

Berry (Moves briskly to center): Mil- 
dred said she’d finish typing the list 
while I — (Notices package.) What’s 
that? 

Ruta: A package — for me. (Continues 
to unwrap package.) 

Berry (Steps to Rutn): Where did it 
come from? 

Rutu: Toots brought it in. But she 
didn’t tell me who sent it. She only 
said — (Breaks off abruptly as she 
finishes unwrapping package. It is a 
box of candy.) Why — why — Betty, 
look! (Holds up boz.) 

Berry: Candy! Ruth, who would send 
you candy? 

Ruta: I don’t know — (Suddenly) 
Wait — here’s a card — (Picks up 
card. As she reads it hurriedly, an ex- 
pression of amazement crosses her 


face.) Why — my goodness —! 

Berry: What’s the matter? 

Ruts (Breathlessly): Betty, listen to 
this — (Reads slowly) “I saw you 
from a distance, Wednesday night. 
Learned your identity. Hope you 
won’t object to my calling on you 
this evening —”’ 

Berry (Amazed): Ruth! 

Ruru: But that’s not all. It’s signed 
“Lieutenant Clyde Mayfield!” 

Betty: Lieutenant Clyde Mayfield? 
Who’s he? 

Rutu: I — I haven’t the slightest idea! 

Berry (Startled): You mean you’ve 
never heard of him? 

Rots (Shakes her head) : But he says he 
saw me from a distance, Wednesday 
night — (Thinks rapidly) Let’s see 
—I was at the movies Wednesday 
night — (With increased excitement) 
He must have noticed me there. So 
he sent me candy — and he’s com- 
ing to see me! 

Berry: But you don’t even know the 
man. 

Ruts (Her eyes bright): He’s a lieu- 
tenant, isn’t he? Oh, I’ve never been 
so thrilled in my life! Thank good- 
ness, I have a new dress and — 

Berry (Breaks in): Ruth Ames, you 
honestly don’t expect to entertain 
him! 

Ruts (Enthusiastically): I'd like to see 
anybody keep me from it. He’s com- 
ing out to the house, isn’t he? 
(Dreamily) A lieutenant — and he 
sent me candy! 

Berry: But what about Sam? 

Rutu: Sam? Why, I’ll break my date 
with him. 

Berry (Shocked): You wouldn’t! 

Rota: I'll tell Sam I — I’m busy with 
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the war effort. After all, that’s the 

truth, isn’t it? An army officer is call- 

ing on me. 

Berry: I know, but — 

Rutu (Excited): Pll phone Sam from 
here — (Hurries towards left, then 
suddenly pauses.) Darling, don’t tell 
Mildred yet, will you? 

Berry: But Ruth — 

Ruta (Glances swiftly around the room) : 
Where can I hide this candy? (Points 
to chair down left.) That’s it! (Moves 
to chair, places box of candy under it.) 
There! 

Berry (Desperately): But think of 
Sam — 

Rutu: Don’t worry about Sam, darl- 
ing — because I’m not. Remember 
what you’ve always said—a girl 
must put the war effort first. (Ezits 
left in flurry of excitement. Berry 
gazes after Rutu in speechless amaze- 
ment. MiupRED enters.) 

Mivprep: I’ve finished that list — 
(Startled, Berry swings around.) Are 
you ready? 

Berry (Dazed): Ready? Why, I — I — 

Mitprep: Where’s Ruth? 

Berry (With effort): Making a phone 
call. 

Mitprep (Impatiently): She’d better 
hurry. How does she expect to get 
downtown and back in time for a 
date with Sam tonight? 

Berry: She doesn’t. That is — 

Mitprep (Puzzled): What’s the matter 
with you? (Toors enters, carrying 
another package — a somewhat larger 
box.) 

Toots: Oh, here you are, Mildred dear. 

(Her voice is suspiciously sweet.) I 

was 80 afraid I’d miss you. Lucky 

for you I didn’t. 





MitpreEp: What do you mean? 

Toots: I’m supposed to deliver this 
package. (Extends bor.) Here. 

Mivprep: (Surprised): For me? 

Toors: Your name is written on the 
outside, isn’t it? 

Mixprep (Slowly takes package): But 
where did it come from? 

Toots (Stoutly): I don’t answer ques- 
tions, dearie. I just deliver. (Moves 
swiftly upstage; exits.) 

Betty (Attempts to stop Toors): Toots, 
wait a minute — (Breaks off.) That’s 
funny. 

Mitprep (Gazes at box): Yes, isn’t it? 
I don’t understand. It’s for me all 
right, but — (Slowly crosses to table.) 
Who would ask Toots to deliver a 
package here? (Places box on table 
begins to untie it.) Betty, did you ever 
hear of such a thing? 

Betty: Well, y-yes, I have. That’s 
just it — 

Mivprep: Mother is the only person 
who knew where I was. And this 
isn’t Christmas or my birthday. I 
simply can’t imagine what — (Breaks 
off with a gasp as she removes lid and 
gazes into box.) Betty! 

Berry: What is it? 

Mitprep (Amazed): Flowers! 

Berry: Flowers? 

Muprep (Turns in excitement to Berry): 
Darling, come here. Look at them! 
(As Berry moves to M1tpRED) They’re 
adorable! 

Berry (Gazes over M1tpREp’s shoulder) : 
Yes — yes, aren’t they? 

Miuprep: Frank has never sent me 
flowers before. That is, I suppose 
Frank sent them. (Suddenly) Here’s 
a card — 

Berry: A card? 





Mitprep (Removes card from box): Yes 
— (Reads card. Suddenly pauses in 
open amazement.) Why — why — 

Berry: What does it say? 

Mivprep (Gazes in wonder at card): My 
goodness, I can’t believe it! (Breath- 
lessly) Betty, listen to this — (Reads) 
“You don’t know me, but I watched 
you Wednesday evening. I’m calling 
at your home tonight. Hope you 
won't object.”’ And it’s signed — 
“Lieutenant Clyde Mayfield”! 

Berry (Aghast): Lieutenant Clyde May- 
— (Sinks into chair.) Oh, good heav- 
ens! 

Mivprep: Betty, do you know an officer 
by that name? 

Berry (Weakly): Not exactly. That 
is — 

Mitprep: Neither do I. But he sent 
me flowers — and he wants to call 
on me tonight! 

Betty: But Mildred — 

Mivprep: Where could I have been 
Wednesday evening? (Suddenly) I 
know! I was with some of the girls 
at Wilson’s Drug Store. (Beams hap- 
pily) Betty, don’t you see? Lieu- 
tenant Mayfield must have been 
there, too! 

Berry (Completely puzzled): But how 
could he, if he — 

Mitprep (Pays no attention): Then he 
learned who I was — and now he’s 
calling on me. Isn’t it heavenly? 

Berry: Well, I — I don’t know — 

Mitprep: You don’t know? I’m simply 
overcome! 

Berry (With effort): So am I. You 


see — 

Mitprep (In happy expectation): Im- 
agine! A lieutenant is coming to see 
me! I’ll have to make some excuse 


to Frank — (Suddenly) I know! I'll 
tell him I’m taking part in the war 
effort. 

Berry (Almost speechless): You, too? 

Miuprep (Picks up box of flowers): 
After all, I'll be entertaining the 
army. (Moves upstage to table; places 
box on table. Betry looks on in silent 
amazement.) 

Betty: But I—I can’t understand 
this — 

Mivprep (Turns from table): It’s plain 
enough. Lieutenant Mayfield saw 
me at the drug store. Now he wants 
to meet me. 

Berry: That’s not what I mean — 

Mivprep: Don’t breathe a word of this 
to Ruth. I want to cancel my date 
with Frank before I say anything. 
(Rut enters from left, followed by 
Mrs. MARSHALL.) 

Rutu: (Gaily): Have I kept you girls 
waiting? 

Mitprep (Equally happy): Oh, no, 
darling! 

Rutu: I had to make a phone call. 

Miprep (Smiles brightly): I must make 
one, too. I shan’t be long. 

Rutu: Take your time, dear. (MILDRED 
exits. Enthusiastically Rutu turns to 
Mrs. Marsnauu.) Mrs. Marshall, 
the most wonderful thing has hap- 
pened to me. 

Mrs. Marsnatt: Indeed? 

Ruta: Wait — (Pulls box of candy from 
under chair.) Look! 

Mrs. MarsHatu: Candy? For you? 

Ruts (Nods): From an army officer. 
He’s calling on me tonight. (Hur- 
riedly) I had to cancel my date with 
Sam. I told him I was simply over- 
whelmed with war activities. 

Mrs. MarsHauy: You told Sam that? 
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Rutu: Well, a date with an officer is 
certainly a contribution to the morale 
of the armed forces. 

Mrs. Marswatyt (Turns to Berry): 
Which reminds me, Betty — Mrs. 
Dale called about the yarn and the 
first-aid book. She wanted me to 
tell you — (Suddenly Betty rises. 
She is angry and obviously upset.) 

Betty (Her voice trembles): I don’t 
care what she wanted! 

Mrs. Marsuau (Shocked): Betty! 

Berry (Her eyes flash): Vm fed up 
with the war effort! I’m fed up, I 
tell you! What does it get me? 
Nothing! I work for the Red Cross — 
the Civilian Defense —I knit — I 
ste = 

Mrs. MarsHau: But Betty — 

Betty (Her voice rises): While other 
girls have dates and good times. 
They get candy and flowers — And 
what do I get? (Grimly) A box of 
yarn and a first-aid book! (Gazes 
defiantly at Mrs. Marsuauy, then 
swiftly exits.) 

Mrs. Marsuauu (Thoroughly alarmed, 
as she follows Berry): Betty! Betty, 
dear, wait — (Also exits. Silently Rutu 
gazes after Berry and Mrs. Mar- 
SHALL. She shakes her head sadly. 
Miprep enters from left.) 

Mitprep: Did I hear Betty shouting? 

Ruta: Y-yes. And [’m afraid I’m 
partly to blame. 

Mivprep: You? 

Rutu (Nods): I just received a box of 
candy and the most thrilling note. 
It made Betty realize all the fun 
she’s missing. 

Mivprep (With sudden interest): Candy 
— note —? 

Ruri: Mildred, you'll simply swoon 








when I explain — 

Mivprep (Breaks in). First let me tell 
you what happened to me. (Moves 
quickly to table upstage, picks up box 
of flowers.) Look! 

Rut: What is it? 

Mivprep (Proudly): Flowers! 

Rutu: Someone sent you flowers? 

Miuprep (Nods): And the most beau- 
tiful note. Darling, they came from 
a—aman! 

Rutu: But that’s really nothing, dear. 
A man sent me this candy — and 
I’m having a date with him tonight. 
But he isn’t Sam. (Places candy on 
table down right.) 

Mivprep (Smugly): I’m not going out 
with Frank, either. (Expansively) ’'m 
entertaining an army officer. 

Rutu: An army officer? So am I — 

Mitprep (Pays no attention) : His name 
is Lieutenant Clyde Mayfield and — 

Rutu (Almost at same time): So is 
mine. He — (Breaks off suddenly.) 
Mildred, what did you say? 

Mivprep (Equally aghast): What did 
you say? 

Rutu: I —I said I have a date with 
Lieutenant Mayfield. 

Mi.prep: But you couldn’t. J have a 
date with Lieutenant Mayfield. 

Rutu: Why, that’s impossible. 

Mivprep (Drops boz of flowers on table) : 
It certainly isn’t impossible! 

Ruta: He saw me at the movies last 
Wednesday night — 

Mivprep (Coolly): He did not. He saw 
me at Wilson’s Drug Store. 

Rutu: I don’t believe it! 

Mivprep (With increasing anger): Oh, 
you don’t? Well, it’s the truth. And 
let me tell you something else, Ruth 


Ames —! 








Ruts (Hotly): Let me tell you some- 
thing, Mildred Kline — 

Miuprep (Her voice rises): I have a 
date with Lieutenant Mayfield to- 
night! 

Rut: You do not! I’m dating him 
myself. 

Mivprep (Her eyes flash): He sent me 
flowers and a note — 

Ruta: He sent me candy — 

Mivprep: You don’t know what you’re 
talking about! 

Ruts (Takes a step toward Mitprep): 
I'll show you — ! (Toots breezes into 
the room.) 

Toots (Brightly): Hello. (Ruta and 
MiLpRep pause.) How’s everybody? 
(Ruts and Mitprep glare in silence.) 
Did you open your packages? 

Mivprep (Coldly): I did. 

Ror: And so did J. 

Miuprep (For Rutu’s benefit): The 
most beautiful flowers — 

Toots (Starts violently): What! 

Ruta: The most heavenly candy — 

Toots (About to choke): Flowers — 
candy — 

Mivprep: From my Lieutenant May- 
field — 

Ruta (Emphatically): From my Lieu- 
tenant Mayfield — 

Toots (In panic): You mean those — 
those packages I—I delivered — 
(Gazes at the girls in horror.) 

Mivprep (Points to package on table): 
See my flowers? 

Ruts: And see my candy? 

Toots (Sinks weakly into chair) Oh, 
gee! Oh, gosh — (Moans) Oh, my 
goodness! (Berry enters from right, 
followed by Mrs. MarsHau.. Berry 
is angrily tearing up pieces of paper.) 

Berry (Hotly): There’s the old names 


for the first-aid class! 

Mrs. MarsHauu: Betty — don’t — 

Berry (Throws torn pieces of floor): 
And you can tell Mrs. Dale I’m 
through! 

Mrs. Marsnauu: Darling, please — 
(Greatly embarrassed, she turns to 
Ruta and Mitprep.) I’m afraid 
Betty is a little upset. 

Toots (Loudly): She isn’t the only 
one! (Rises) Mom, I—I’ve done 
something awful — 

Mrs. MarsHaut (Annoyed): Be quiet, 
Toots. (Ruta and MitpReEp continue 
to face each other defiantly.) 

Toots (Desperately): But Mom, I — I 
picked up the wrong packages! 

Mrs. MarsHauu: You did what? 

Toors (Frightened): I—I thought — 
(Turns to Ruta and Mivprep.) This 
— this is going to be a shock to you 
girls. 

Rutu: What are you talking about, 
Toots? 

Toots: The candy — the flowers — 

Miuprep (In sudden concern): What 
about them? 

Mrs. Marsnauy (To Toors): Toots, 
have you been up to something? 

Toors (Her voice trembles): Well, I — 
I — (Pause) Yes. 

Mrs. MarsHauu (Suspiciously): Keep 
talking, young lady! 

Toors (With effort): Well, I— I went 
over to Mrs. Dale’s on an errand for 
Betty. Nobody came to the door, 
so I —I went on in. I—I saw two 
packages in the hall. I — I brought 
them back here — 

Roura (Puzzled): You mean you gave 
one of them to me? 

Toots (Nods): I put your name on it. 
And I—I put Mildred’s name on 
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the — the other one — (Rutu and 
Mitprep gaze at Toors in shocked 
amazement.) 

Mrs. Marsna.u: Toots! What on earth 
was the idea? 

Toots: I — I thought one of them was 
a box of yarn—and the other a 
first-aid book — 

Berry (Aghast): Toots! 

Ruta (To Toots as she sinks into 
chair): You mean that candy isn’t 
for me? 

Mivprep (70 Toots): And those flow- 
ers aren’t mine? (Toots nods sadly.) 

Mrs. Marsnaut (To Toots, with rising 
indignation): Whatever made you do 
a thing like that? 

Toots: Well, sis works day and night 
for the war effort. But Ruth and Mil- 
dred don’t work at all. So I—I 
thought if one of them received a 
box of yarn and the other a first-aid 
book, they might feel ashamed of 
themselves and — and get busy — 

Mrs. MarsHau: Toots! 

Berry (To Toors): Oh, how could you! 

Mitprep (Moans as she sinks into 
chair): Oh — Oh —! 

Mrs. Marsnauu (Coldly, to Toors): 
Young lady, I warned you this was 
none of your business. 

Betty (To Toots): And to make mat- 
ters worse, you took the wrong pack- 
ages from Mrs. Dale’s house! 

Toots (About to weep): You’re telling 
me! 

Mrs. Marsnatt (In panic): Good 
heavens! When Mrs. Dale discovers 
those packages are missing, she’ll 
probably think it’s a robbery! Let 
me get to that telephone — !(Quickly 
exits at left.) 

Rutn (Turning on Toots): You’re a 
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fine one, Toots Marshall! 

Mitprep: I’ve never been so embar- 
rassed in my life! 

Rutu: (To Toots): Do you realize I 
cancelled my date with Sam because 
of this? 

Mivprep: And I broke my date with 
Frank! 

Toots (Frightened, as she backs up- 
stage): I — I’m sorry. Honest, I am. 

Rutu: But who is Lieutenant May- 
field? 

Toors: I — I don’t know — (There is a 
knock on center door. Toors, standing 
near door, starts violently. Before Toots 
can turn, the door opens. Mrs. DaLe 
enters briskly. She carries two pack- 
ages. She is a well-groomed, bustling 
and agreeable woman of fifty.) 

Mrs. Date (Pleasantly): Hello, Toots. 

Toots (Swings around in alarm): Mrs. 
Dale! (Backs away.) 

Mrs. Date (Places packages on table 
to left of center door): I brought over 
the yarn and first-aid book. How are 
you, Betty dear? (To Ruts and Mi- 
pRED) And Ruth and Mildred — 
how nice! (Berry, Ruta and Mi- 
DRED gaze at her in uneasy silence.) 

Toors (Moves fearfully down left): Mrs. 
Dale, I—I guess I did something 
terrible — 

Mrs. Date (lightly): What are you 
talking about, Toots? 

Toors (Trembling): The — the candy 
and flowers — I — I took them from 
your house and — 

Mrs. Date (Smiles): I know you did. 
I saw you leave the house with them. 
I was upstairs. And thanks, Toots. 
It saved me carrying them. 

Toots (Puzzled): Saved you carrying 
them —? 





Mrs. Date: But how did you know 
they were for Betty? 

Toots (Shocked). Huh? 

Ruta (Sitting up suddenly) : For Betty? 

Miprep: Those gifts were for — Betty? 
(Berry is speechless.) 

Mrs. Date: Of course. (To Berry.) 
Aren’t they lovely, dear? Clyde al- 
ways shows such good taste. 

Toors: Clyde? 

Mrs. Date (Nods): Lieutenant Clyde 
Mayfield. (Proudly) He’s my nephew. 

Berry (Aghast): Your — nephew! 

Mrs. Date (To Berry): He’s spend- 
ing his furlough with me. (Laughs 
brightly) You didn’t know that, did 
you? 

Berry (Weakly): Oh, my goodness! 

Mrs. Date: Last Wednesday night he 
and I stopped a moment at the Red 
Cross headquarters. You were so 
busy you didn’t see him. (Smiles 
significantly) But he saw you. 

Berry: He — he did? 

Mrs. Date: He was immediately in- 
terested, darling. And he wanted 
to — well, pay his respects. But I 
suggested he wait until tonight. I 
promised I’d pave the way by bring- 
ing over his candy and flowers and 
notes. 

Berry: Why — why, Mrs. Dale! 

Toots (To Mrs. Date): You mean 
Betty’s going to have a date with the 
Lieutenant? 

Mrs. Date (Taking charge as usual): 
Of course she is. (Jo Berry) He’s a 
nice young man, dear. A bit bashful. 
But he’s nice. 

Toots: Oh, gee whiz! 

Mas. Date (To Berry): I know you’re 
supposed to attend the first-aid class 
tonight. But it’s more important 
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that you entertain Clyde. 

Berry (At last): Why, I — I'd love it! 
(Begins to smile) 

Ruts (Dazed): Well, can you beat that! 

Mitprep: And I telephoned Frank 
that I couldn’t — I mean, I broke a 
date — 

Ruta (Gloomily): And I did the same 
thing! 

Mrs. Date (Turns to Ruts and Mi- 
DRED): What’s the matter with you 
girls? 

Toots: Mrs. Dale, they sort of got 
their wires crossed. 

Miuprep (Sadly): Do you suppose 
dear Frank will ever ask me for 
another date? 

Ruts (About to weep): I was thinking 
the same thing. 

Mitprep (Hotly, to Toors): Toots 
Marshall, this is all your fault! 

Ruts (Nods): It certainly is! 

Mrs. Date: I don’t understand — 
(Mrs. MARSHALL enters.) 

Mrs. Marsnat (Greatly relieved): Mrs. 
Dale! 

Mrs. Date: Hello, dear. 

Mrs. Marsnatu: I’ve been trying to 
phone you. It seems Toots took the 
wrong packages from your house 
and — 

Mrs. Date (Smiles): Oh, but she 
didn’t. 

Berry (Beaming): Mother, the candy 
and flowers were for me. 

Mrs. Marswatt (Startled): You? 

Mrs. Date: My nephew, Lieutenant 
Mayfield, has a date with your 
daughter tonight. 

Mrs. Marsuari: Goodness! Why, I 
thought — 

Toots (Quickly): Never mind, Mom. 
It was just a slight error. 





Mitprep (Rises suddenly): If you'll 
excuse me, I — I think I’ll telephone 
Frank — 

Ruth “Also rises): U'm first, Mildred. 
I must call Sam. 

Mitprep (Moves left): No, you’re not 
first — 

Ruts (Rushes ahead of Mitprep): Oh, 
yes, I am — (As the girls reach door, 
Mrs. MarsHALL speaks.) 

Mrs. MarsHau: Wait — both of you! 
(Ruta and Mitprep pause.) Sam 
and Frank were here just a moment 
ago. 

Ruta (Amazed): Here? 

Mivprep: They were? 

Mrs. MarsHauy (Amused): After you 
girls telephoned them, they came 
by to leave a message. They didn’t 
want to bother either of you. They 
knew how busy you were. 

Ruta: Busy? 

Mrs. MarsHa.u: With the war effort. 
They said to tell you they had never 
been so proud in their lives. 

Mivprep: Proud? 

Mrs. MarsHauu (Nods): Proud that 
at last each of you was doing some- 
thing for your country. That’s what 
you told them over the phone, wasn’t 
it? 

Rutu: Yes, but — 

Mrs. MarsHat: They had been about 
ready to walk out on you girls. But 
your sudden interest in war activities 
completely changed their minds. 

Mivprep (Almost speechless): Why — 
why — 

Mrs. Date: I declare, I can’t under- 
stand what this is all about. 


Berry (Smiles): It’s just as well. 

Mivprep: But I — I don’t know what 
to do. If Frank thinks I’m — 

Rutu (Breaks in): I know what to do! 
We’ ve got to really make them proud. 
(To Mrs. Date.) Mrs. Dale, since 
Betty has a date tonight, supposing 
Mildred and I take her place at 
the first-aid class? 

Mitprep (Enthusiastically): That’s it! 
(To Mrs. Date.) You see, Mrs. 
Dale, it’s up to us to get busy. Our — 
our future depends upon it. 

Ruru: And the future of our country, 
for that matter. 

Mrs. Date: My dears, there’s plenty 
each of you can do. 

Toots (Grinning): I sure didn’t plan 
things this way. But the results are 
the same. 

Mrs. Marsnaty (To Toots): Toots, 
you really ought to be punished. 
But I — 

Mivprep (Breaks in): Don’t you dare 
punish her, Mrs. Marshall! 

Mrs. Date (Loudly): I’m still confused 
— but it looks as though everybody 
was satisfied. 

Betty: Thanks to Toots — and to the 
Lieutenant for paying his respects. 

Toors: Yeah, but J ought to get some- 
thing out of this. 

Berry: Anything you say, darling. 

Toots (Vigorously): Hot dog! Then 
I'll take — the Lieutenant’s box of 
candy! (Wildly Toots makes a plunge 
toward box of candy. The others look 
on, in high amusement. The curtain 
quickly falls.) 

THE END 





Part Five 





The Miracle of Paper 


by Peter J. Harkins 


Music: Stirring brassy rhythm under 
narrator — soft. 

Narrator: If you were asked to name 
the inventor whose contribution has 
proven most valuable to mankind, 
who would be your choice? Would 
you name Thomas Edison and with 
his electrical machines place him at 
the top of the list? Or would it be 
Alexander Graham Bell and his tele- 
phone? Would you say James Watt 
with his steam engine or Marconi 
with the wonders of radio or the 
Wright Brothers and their airplane? 
Yes, very likely you would name one 
of these men. I’m sure none of you 
would name Tsi-Lun. Very likely 
you’ve never even heard of Tsi-Lun. 
Yet, his inventive genius made pos- 
sible all the wonders of the modern 
world. From his mind sprang a 
product which lifted man by his boot- 
straps from the dregs of barbarism. 
Tsi-Lun lived in China over 2,000 
years ago. 

Music: Start to steal in Chinese music 
— soft under. 

Narrator: He was a scholar and was 
known all over China as the wisest 
man in the empire. He served in the 
court of Hoti, emperor of the ancient 
land and one day when Tsi-Lun was 
growing very old Hoti called him to 
his side. . . . (Fade.) 

Hort: Tsi-Lun, I have called thee to 
my court for a reason. Thou art a 


wise and useful man and thou hast 
done much for thy people. Thou 
Tsi-Lun hast taught the people to 
rotate their crops so that there 
would be plenty. Thou hast taught 
them how to improve their fruits and 
vegetables. Thy wisdom and thy 
philosophy hast brought happiness 
to our gardens and our minds. Yet, 
what availeth all thy labors if there 
is no way in which thy wisdom and 
thy learning may be passed on to 
those who follow? You must make 
something, or invent something Tsi- 
Lun that will preserve thy wisdom 
for our people through eternity. 
Speak now, Tsi-Lun. 

Ts1-Lun: Oh, Mighty Emperor, I shall 
find something to preserve these 
things we have learned. Our people 
in the future will benefit by the knowl- 
edge we have gained. 

Hori: Go then, Tsi-Lun, and return 
with that undying messenger. Go 
and return with the secret of per- 
manent knowledge. 

Music: Up for very short transition and 
under. 

Hort: Ah, thou hast returned, Tsi-Lun. 
And I see thou carriest something. 
Tsi-Lun: Yes, Oh Mighty Emperor. 
“<I give you the secret of permanent 
“knowledge. Will’st take it in thy 

» hands? 

Hort: It has the feel of polished hide, 

Tsi-Lun. And there are marks on it. 
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NARRATOR: 


Tsi-Lun: Writing, Oh Mighty Em- 
peror. I have made this sheet of 
hidelike thing from the bark of the 
mulberry and rags and old fishnets. 
On it we shall write our wisdom and 
hand it down through the years. I 
call it and it shall be forever known 
as — paper! 

Music: Chinese music up and segue 
into brassy dramatic music up and 
out. 

Paper! The mightiest 
weapon and invaluable servant of 
mankind! Paper — It is knowledge 
and business, our thoughts and 
achievements. It is history and gov- 
ernment, poetry and song. Paper, it 
is life, our life and memories. Our 
first letters of puppy-love, our first 
sums and scrawling penmanship. 
Those early books of Mother Goose 
and Fairy Land. Paper — Diamond 
Dicks, geographies and diplomas. 
Paper — our letters from home and 
letters to our sweethearts, letters to 
father and letters to our son. Paper 
— our daily news of the world, our 
adventures with the masters of fic- 
tion and heroes of world knowledge. 
Paper — our business and our bills 
to be paid. The things we buy and 
the things we sell. Money and books 
and bags and boxes. Paper! From 
the towering spruce of the Canadian 
wilds it comes. From the waving 
pines of Dixie, from the whining 
saws and steaming mills — Paper! 
Indispensable cog in the wheels of 


Roman and an Arabian. These men 
never saw each other, for they lived 
centuries apart, yet their footprints 
are lined one behind the other in the 
sands of history. The Egyptian 
lived a thousand years before Christ 
and one day he ventured into the 
marshes of the Nile. He took a spray 
of the bulrushes that grew there, 
pressed them into a rough sheet and 
called it papyrus. Papyrus became 
the foolscap of the Pharaohs, and 
they carried on their prehistoric 
business — did their sums on the 
rough surface. The Roman lived a 
thousand years later and having no 
bulrushes, he killed one of his sheep 
and made a hide-like writing material 
he called parchment. So parchment 
became the stationery of Europe just 
as papyrus was the stationery of the 
Egyptians. But bulrushes do not 
grow everywhere and men were too 
poor to kill their sheep for anything 
so useless as writing material. Most 
men couldn’t write, but those who 
could, searched high and low for a 
cheaper material. So enters the 
Arabian. He was a warrior chieftain 
and he in the year 704 led his men 
across Persia and into the mightiest 
empire in the world — China! On 
the crest of a high hill overlooking 
Samarkand, farthest outpost of Chi- 
nese culture, he and his white-horsed 
army poised in admiration of the 
walled city. (Fade.) 


Sounp: The mumble of men and restless 
horses fades in under. 

Aras: Tell me, soldier—when you 
stole into Samarkand, you saw riches? 

Sotpier: Many riches, Ahmed. The 
Chinese are a mighty people for they 


progress. Touching our lives at 
every contact — Paper! 
Music: Up in dramatic effect and out. 
Narrator: Once upon a time there 
lived three men, an Egyptian, a 
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own castles filled with gold and rich 
tapestries. I could not do justice in 
description, Ahmed. There is wealth 
beyond our dreams. But it is all 
well guarded — even the houses of 
the workmen! 

AraB: The houses of the workmen 
guarded, soldier? All the houses? 

SotprerR: No, not all. I noticed only 
one group of buildings guarded. 
Many soldiers were there and they 
glared at me with suspicion when I 
looked toward the place. 

AraB: What manner of workmen can 
these be who are so well protected? 

Sotprer: I do not know, Ahmed. I 
thought perhaps the place was a 
storehouse for gold but when J stole 
there at night I saw flames arising 
from within and steam. I could not 
go closer for the soldiers passed me 
constantly. 

ARAB: Why would these Chinese guard 
a house of craftsmanship? For that is 
what the house must be. 

SotprerR: I do not know, Ahmed. The 
Chinese are a strange people. And, 
by your words, mighty. Perhaps 
they are mighty because they do 
guard their secrets. We shall see 
what this secret is that they guard! 
Sound the charge! On to Samarkand! 

Sounp: Men up yelling and shouting 
charge; horses hoofs, up and out 
slowly. (Pause.) 

AraB (Fading): Is this one of the work- 
men from the guarded houses, sol- 
dier? 

Sotprier: It is, Ahmed. But when I 
tried to make him tell us what it is 
he makes, he would not speak! 

Aras: Did you enter the house where 
the fires burned and the steam arose? 


Souprer: I did, sire. I saw many men 
working and this one here had a 
screen, and a tub with which he was 
making — this. 

AraB: It is like skin. What do they call 
this? 

Sotprer: I do not know. But I saw 
some of the men writing upon it. 
They were piling it on shelves and 
they fondled it like gold. 

AraB: Then this is all that these 
strange people were guarding? 

Soutprer: It is, Ahmed. Now shall I 
burn the house? 

AraB: No. Perhaps this skin-like sheet 
is of some good or the Chinese would 
not guard it so jealously. Tell me, 
workman. And you will tell me or I 
shall remove your head. What is this 
I hold here? This sheet of skin you 
were making? (Silence.) 

Sotprer: He will not speak, sire. 

AraB: What manner of men are these? 
Can it be that this simple sheet is 
worth the price of your head, work- 
man? 

Curnese: It is worth a thousand heads, 
sire. It is paper! 

AraB: Paper! A strange word. Is it 
good to eat? 

CuInesE: We do not eat it. We pre- 
serve the knowledge of our ancestors 
upon it. 

Aras: How do you make it? What is 
the secret of drawing it into sheets 
this way? 

CurneseE: I will say no more. 

Aras: No? Then off with his head, 
soldier, and off with every workman’s 
head until I find how this paper is 
made. If the Chinese guard it with 
their lives and are mighty because of 
it, then we can find use for it. Find 





one man or ten who can make this, 
and we will carry them home with 
us. Who knows what magic power 
lies within this strange thing called 
paper? 

Music: Up warlike and out. 

Narrator: And so was the secret of 
paper making stolen from the Orient. 
The Arabian Chieftain and his army 
carried the precious secret out of Sa- 
markand and across lower Asia back 
to their homeland. Starting in Bag- 
dad it spread to Damascus, thence 
to Morocco and finally to Europe. 
So did three men, forgotten by 
writers of history, serve mankind. 
An Egyptian, a Roman and an Ara- 
bian chieftain. But men of Europe 
did not take to paper as had the 
Chinese, for few men had use for it. 
Only the priests wrote and few men 
ever read. So for 700 years, little 
improvement was made on the crude 
product that had drifted on the war 
winds from China. It took an inven- 
tion, one of the world’s greatest in- 
ventions, to create a demand for 
this new thing called paper. The 
invention was discovered in the city 
of Mainz in Germany in the year 
1453. It happened on a summer day 
—a summer day whose happenings 
shook the world! (Fade.) 

GUTENBERG (Fading in, excited and 
happy): It is vonderful, father! Von- 
derful! So clear, so plain! I haf done 
vot I said I vould! 

Fatuer: But won’t you tell me vot dis 
ting is, Johann? I haf nefer seen you 
like dis. 

GuTENBERG: Come and I will show 
you, Father! . . . Ah! This is a new 
Johann Gutenberg you see now! I 


have now made my contribution to 
mankind. . . . Come here! Look! 

Fatuer: It is a book! The Bible . 
(Calmly.) 

GuTENBERG: Ja! But open! Open it! 

Fatuer: These words! They are so 
plain — so, so all alike. How do you 
do them so well? 

GuTENBERG: Ah, this is my achieve- 
ment, Father! Letters all the same! 
I made them. And I did it on this! 

Fatuer: Such a strange-looking ma- 
chine. Like a machine to press apples. 

GuTENBERG: No! A machine to press 
knowledge into paper, Father! And 
into the minds of men. This is my 
printing press! 

Music: Up suddenly with triumphant 
crash of brass and out fast. 

Narrator: The printing press! It was 
like a tonic to a world who had no 
appetite for paper. Soon there were 
other books besides Gutenberg’s 
Bible and the paper makers were 
sore-pressed to feed the presses that 
were springing up the world over. 
Water-driven mills and machines 
came to supplant the hand methods 
of making paper and before long the 
rags that men were using to make 
paper had started to run low. In less 
than a hundred years after the in- 
vention of the printing press, men 
were having to beg, borrow and even 
steal the rags for their mills. There 
were attempts to find a substitute 
for rags, but with no success. Three 
centuries passed and still no sub- 
stitute could be found. Then another 
man entered into the picture. He 
came with only a suggestion, but it 
was a suggestion that could shape a 
brighter destiny for the paper indus- 





try for all time to come. It took a 
lazy day and a shady tree to inspire 
the suggestion within the breast of 
the man, René Réaumur — a lazy 
summer day in 1750 . . . (Fade.) 

Music: Soft violins steal in about three 
lines preceding and drift out. 

Jean (Yawning and sighing in content- 
ment): Ah-h-h I am petrified with 
comfort. . . . Wake me up at the 
end of the summer, René... . 
René . . . Are you asleep . . .? 

René: No .. . I’m looking... 

Jean (Softly lazy): At what? 

Rent: Wasps . . . see? 

Jean: Where? 

René: Right above us. . 
grey nest in the tree. 

JeaN: Is that where the buzzing is 
coming from? I thought it was you 
snoring. 

Rent: They work... all day... 
never stop and — (Almost shouting) 

JEAN (Suddenly awakened): Stop yell- 
ing! Are you stung? 

René: No! No! I see! I see it now! 

Juan: What are you talking about? 

René: The wasps! Their nest! Watch 
how they build it! Look — look at 
that wasp. Watch where he goes! 

Jean: He’s flying to the fence over 
there. So what is there to be ex- 
cited about — 

René: Yes, the wooden fence! And he 
takes a little sliver of wood from it. 
Now he goes back to the nest! 

JEAN: You’ve watched them do it a 
million times! Relax! 

Ren&: Jean! Do you know what that 
nest up there is made of? Paper! It 
is made of paper! And do you know 
how the wasps make that paper? 
By chewing up little pieces of wood 
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and with the machinery in their 
bodies making it into paper! 

JEAN: So? 

Ren&: It is revolutionary, Jean! Wasps 
have been doing it for centuries! 
Man needs a new raw material to 
make his paper. Why not wood? 
If the wasps can do it, why can’t 
man? 

JEAN: Chew it up and spit it out like 
the wasps! 

René: Chew it up, yes! Somehow! 
With machines. Find out what it is 
the wasps do to make that paper. 
What they add to it to make their 
paper. If we can discover their se- 
cret, Jean, the whole world will bene- 
fit! A new raw material, Jean! Wood 
pulp for paper! 

Narrator: Wood pulp for paper! At 
last here was a raw material of un- 
limited source. Now the paper mak- 
ers would flourish and men could 
give up their search because the 
wasps wouldn’t tell their secret. 
Réaumur’s dream was revolutionary, 
but like the other ideas men had 
tried, they couldn’t make it work. 
Now all over the world the rag 
shortage was becoming acute. In 
America the states were passing 
frantic bills designed to keep the 
few manufacturers alive. Paper 
makers themselves sent wagons 
around to collect and pay for waste 
rags. The cobblestoned streets of 
New England rang with the shouts 
of the town criers . . . (Quick fade.) 

Sounpb: Town crier’s bell clanging. 

Crier (Yelling): Hear ye! Hear ye! 
Hizzoner Squire Crane again bids 
ye look high and low among your 
household for any bits of elusive 
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waste rags! Pray carry them to your 
nearest storekeeper or to the paper 
mill itself and ye shall be paid a 
generous price. The fate of our paper 
industry depends on the prudence of 
all ye patriotic Americans who will 
make an earnest effort to stave off 
the rag famine! Hear ye! Hear ye! 
(Fade.) 

Sounp: Bell, fade. 

Narrator: With the outbreak of the 
Revolutionary War there came a 
keener realization of the importance 
of paper and great care was made to 
provide for all details of the manu- 
facture. In 1776 Massachusetts pro- 
vided by law for the appointment of 
a suitable person in each town to 
receive rags for the paper mills. 
Every citizen was urged to save even 
the smallest quantity of rags and 
when the revolution wore on longer 
than had been anticipated, paper 
makers were exempted from military 
service. But despite all precautionary 
measures, paper became more and 
more scarce and at the height of the 
revolution there remained but three 
mills in the country. The Continen- 
tal army was in dire need of paper 
and after advertising throughout the 
country with little success, files of 
soldiers were sent out to round up all 
the paper they could lay their hands 
on. One day in Philadelphia a troop 
of soldiers were tramping through 
the streets when they came upon a 
tall brick house. . . .(Quick fade.) 

Sounp: Loud talking of men. 

Captain: You three men! Quill! Ja- 
cobs! Anderson! Into this house here! 
Get every scrap of paper in the place! 

Quit: Yes, sir. . . . Let’s go, boys! 
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Sounp: Fades slightly as they walk 
towards house. 

Jacoss: I don’t know who lives here 
but they’re not going to like this 
very much, I'll wager. 

ANDERSON: I'll knock and you do the 
talking, Jacobs. .. . 

Sounp Loud rap of knocker; door opens 
suddenly after slight pause. 

Woman (Angrily): I haven’t any lodg- 
ing for dirty soldiers! Go away! 

Jacoss: Please, madam .. . We came 
on serious business! 

Woman: Get out of here! 

AnpDERSON: We’re looking for paper, 
madam. Do you have any stray 
waste paper in your house? 

Woman: No! And if Mr. Benjamin 
Franklin were here you wouldn’t be 
so bold with a defenseless woman! 

Quit: Oh, is this Benjamin Franklin’s 
house? Well, then, I’m sure he’d be 
willing to assist us! 

Woman: He’d assist you out in the 
street, that’s what he’d do. 

ANDERSON: Boys, Ben Franklin used 
to keep his printing shop here, if I 
remember. Printing shops don’t run 
without paper. Let’s take a look. 

Woman: Don’t you dare enter this — 

ANDERSON: Pardon us, madam. This 
is business of the Continental army. 
One side, if you will. 

Woman: You’re lying. You want to 
rob me. What does the army need 
paper for? 

Quit (Of slightly): For gun wadding 
and cartridges, good woman. . . . 
Woman: I’ll have General Washington 

on you for this. 

ANDERSON: Boys, here’s an old news- 
paper. . . . That’s at least a dozen 
shots at the Red Coats. 








Jacoss: Boys. (Off) Come here. This is 
a real find. Look! 

ANDERSON: What is it? 

Jacoss (Off and up): Read this. Read 
what it says on this pamphlet. 

ANDERSON (Reading): A sermon on 
defensive war. By the Reverend Gil- 
bert Tenant. Printed by Benjamin 
Franklin. 

Qu: There’s a note on them. Held 
for non-payment of printing. 

Jacoss: There’s at least two thousand 
copies of this pamphlet here. 

AnpverRsoN: By Jiminy, old Ben took 
a licking on these, didn’t he? Held 
for non-payment of printing. 

Quit: Boys, we’re going to deliver 
the reverend’s sermon like he never 
thought it would be delivered. 

ANDERSON: This is one sermon every- 
body in Philadelphia is going to 
hear. . . . Fired from the muzzle of 
a gun. 

Woman: You'll suffer for this, you 
scoundrels. Wait till Mr. Franklin 
hears of this. 

ANDERSON: He will, never fear, madam. 
This is going to be the most effec- 
tively delivered sermon on record. 
(Laughing, he fades with others.) 

Music: Yankee Doodle up gayly and 
GW. oss 

Narrator: As the revolution wore on 
and then became history, paper mak- 
ers were hard struck by the scarcity 
of rags. They searched frantically 
for a substitute. Seaweed was tried, 
cabbage stalks, potatoes, bananas 
and even asbestos. Almost every 
known form of vegetation was tried 
and discarded. Crude machinery de- 
signed to provide short cuts and 
savings were designed, but none of 
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them proved to be what the paper 
industry needed. Then with matters 
growing worse by the day Matthew 
Kooper of France stepped on the 
scene. In 1800 he invented a process 
by which clean, white paper could 
be made from old, printed and waste 
paper that had been previously 
thrown away. The next year he 
succeeded in making paper from 
straw and soon the process had 
spread to America. But these were 
not the improvements needed by 
the paper industry and they knew 
it. There must be better implements 
and machinery and most necessary 
of all a better, more plentiful, pulp 
material. One thousand years had 
passed since the Arabian chieftain 
had drifted out of China with the 
valuable secret of paper making and 
in all this time, little improvement 
had been made in the paper making 
art. Then in 1803 history took one 
of its queer twists. In that year was 
born an idea for which the world 
was not ready. It was like picking 
up a piece in a jig-saw puzzle with 
no place to put it. The birthplace of 
the idea was the stationery shop of 
Henry and Sealy Fourdrinier in 
London, England. (Fade.) 

Sounp: Door opens with tinkling of bell. 

Seaty: Henry. Henry. Where are you? 

Henry (Off and up): Here, Sealy . . . 

Seay: Henry . . . I’ve just found a 
million dollars. . . . 

Henry: You’ve done what? 

Rosert (French): Your brother is ex- 
cited, monsieur. Permit me to in- 
troduce myself. Louis-Robert of 
Paris... 

Henry (Chuckling): Are you a million 
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dollars in disguise, monsieur? 

Seay: Yes. He is, Henry. Show him, 
Robert. Show him... . 

Rosert: Your brother is speaking of 
my drawings, monsieur. . . . 

Henry: Oh, an artist .. . 

Ropert: Of a form, yes. . . . 

SeaLy: Oh, you are both too slow. 
. . . Here, let me show you.... 
(Crackling of paper.) Look, Henry. 
It is wonderful. The pulp goes into 
the Hollander here. It moves on to 
this moving belt here. The water 
drains away leaving just the thin 
film of pulp on the belt. The rollers 
press it dry and — 

Henry: Wait. Wait. What is this 
thing? 

SeaLy: A paper-making machine. It’s 
wonderful, Henry. Wonderful! 

Rosert: I explained it to your brother 


just a few minutes ago, monsieur. 
He insisted upon running here to 
show it to you. 

Henry (Looking): Yes . . 
. . « yes, it is a revolutionary idea. 
Yours, Monsieur Robert? 


- Mmmmm 


Ropert: It is . . . I have estimated 
that one man could make paper of 
a very large size with my machine. 
At least twelve feet wide and fifty 
feet long. 

Henry: Twelve feet — fifty feet — 
it’s — it’s — 

Rosert: Revolutionary, yes, monsieur. 

Henry: But why haven’t you taken 
advantage of this, sir? It is a wonder- 
ful machine, I can see that. 

Ropert: Money, monsieur. . . .That 
is why I have come to you. Give me 
enough money to put our machine 
on the market and we will make a 
fortune. Paper-makers are crying 
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for something like this. 

Seaty: Then they can stop their cry- 
ing, Robert. We’re starting today. 
The Fourdrinier and Robert paper 
machine will be on the market in a 
month. 

Music: Up in crash and out. . . . 

Narrator: The Fourdrinier paper- 
makers. Here was a machine to revo- 
lutionize the entire paper industry. 
It was even more efficient than the 
claims made for it, but it was like a 
pump on a dry well. The raw ma- 
terials were not plentiful enough to 
take advantage of the propensities 
of the great machine. Unless a sub- 
stitute could be found for rag pulp, 
the price of paper must remain at its 
prohibitively high price. Something 
had to be found. Could it be wood as 
René Réaumur had said? Men watched 
the work of wasps but only turned 
away in discouragement. Nature 
couldn’t be imitated they thought. 
All of them thought that except 
Frederick Keller of Germany, and 
one day in 1840 he came up with the 
idea that finally set men on the trail 
of the wasps’ secret. (Fade.) 

Sounp: Knock on door. 

Haas (German): Come in... 
in. 

Sounp: Door opens and closes. 

Keer: Herr Haas . . . (He speaks 
softly as though unenthusiastic, almost 
hoarsely from cold.) 

Haas: Yes? 

Keer: I have a machine that will 
make your paper factory famous. 
Haas: Oh? Just as simple as that, 

eh? What is your name if I may ask? 

Kewiiter: No time for names... I 
am excited. I must tell you .. . 








Haas (Sarcastic): Yes, you sound ex- 
cited ... 

Kewier: I have found a way to use 
wood in making paper. 

Haas: Wood in making paper? Are you 
sure? 

KELLER: Certain. I have done it. . . 
I stole the idea. 

Haas: Stole it? Then I’m sure I have 
no use for such an idea. 

Keer: I stole it from the wasps. . . . 
Haas: Pardon me, Herr — Herr — 
whoever you are. Are you crazy? 
Ketter: No ...I found a way to 
chew up wood like the wasps. I have 
made a wood-grinding machine, and 
with the ground wood I have made 

paper. 

Haas (Inquisitive now): Ground wood 
. . » ground wood . . . go on, Herr 
— what is your name? 

Kewuier: Keller. . . . The machines 
are easy to make. Here is a piece of 
the paper I made with the wood 
pulp. 

Haas (Enthusiastic): This? This paper 
was made from wood pulp? 

KELLER: Ja... . 

Haas: Why it is good paper. This is 
amazing. 

KELLER: Ja... . 

Haas: But what is wrong with you 
man? You should be shouting. This 
idea is revolutionary. 

Kewter (Trying to laugh): I tried 
shouting when I saw I was success- 
ful. I had a cold and it strained my 
throat. Do you like the idea? 

Haas (Laughing): Yes... yes... 
Oh, but you looked so ridiculous. 
Standing there telling me about such 
an amazing invention without once 
cracking your face. (Laughing, fades.) 


Narrator: The wasps were right. 
Wood pulp could be used in paper 
making. Of course Keller hadn’t 
copied the process of the wasps 
exactly. Theirs was a pulp made by 
the chemicals in their bodies. Keller 
had merely ground the wood into a 
pulp so that man could use it to 
make paper. But he had proved that 
wood could be used. So for 18 long 
years men searched for the secret the 
wasps had known for centuries. 
How to make wood pulp by chemical 
methods. Idea after idea, chemical 
after chemical was tried and dis- 
carded. Then in 1852, victory. The 
victor’s name was Burgess, an Eng- 
lish chemist who, finding no accep- 
tance of his process in England, came 
to America in 1854, and after further 
experimentation he finally called on 
the heads of a great paper factory 
in Pennsylvania. (Fade.) 

Burcess: Gentlemen, the chemical I 
hold in this test tube is not only of 
great significance to the paper-manu- 
facturers of America, but it contains 
within it a newer and brighter des- 
tiny for this country rising out of 
a wilderness. Your forests. Your 
great expanses of woodland can at 
last be used to give birth to an ih- 
dustry of the kind this country 
needs so badly. Paper. 

Man: You certainly sound enthusiastic, 
Burgess. Are you sure this chemical 
you have is that good? 

Burcess: I’ve seen it convert wood 
pulp with my own eyes, gentlemen. 
Man: Can you explain it to us or is the 

process much too technical? 

Burcess: Certainly not. You know 
and I know that wood is made up of 





fibers. Just as rags are made up of 
fibers. The idea is to weave those 
fibers into a sheet. That is paper . . . 
right? (They all agree.) 

Burcess: Now ... the only thing 
that has prevented men from using 
the fibers of wood to make paper is 
that no one has been able to remove 
the resin and sap and so forth from 
the fibers. They clog up the paper 
machines and make a poor grade of 
paper... right? (They all agree.) 

Bureess: Here, gentlemen, is the chem- 
ical that will remove that resinous 
material and leave only the wood 
fibers. Clean wood fibers that can be 
woven into paper. .. . 

Man: What is that chemical? 

Bureess: Caustic soda, gentlemen. 
Chip all the wood you can get .. . 
cook it in solutions of this and tell 
your paper-machine men to prepare 
to make more paper than they’ve 
ever made in their life. 

Man: Burgess, this looks like a fine 
grade of paper you’ve made by the 
process. The forests are inexhausti- 
ble and so is your chemical. I think 
you’ve sold us. 

Burgess: Thank you, gentlemen. 
You’ve done a great thing for paper 
today. (Fade.) 

Narrator: The secret of the wasps 
had been stolen. Burgess took his 
place along with the "‘ourdrinier 
Brothers, René Réaumur, Frederick 
Keller, Tsi-Lun, and the Arab 
chieftain, as paper’s men of destiny. 
By the close of the American Civil 
War, two more chemical methods of 
pulping wood appeared. The sul- 
phite method by Tilghman, and the 
sulphate by Ritter and Kellner. Paper 


mills began to spring up all over the 
world. In America, with its network 
of rivers, the land was soon dotted 
with the steaming paper houses. 
As the years rolled by, paper became 
something not merely for kings, it 
was a boon in the hands of every 
man. Education, industry, science 
and art all stepped forward briskly 
to the roar of the paper machines. 
Improvements were made along 
every line of the mushrooming in- 
dustry. Bigger machines, faster meth- 
ods, finer paper. The mills were turn- 
ing out reams and tons of the new 
product. Slowly it wove itself into 
the whole plan of civilization’s 
march forward. Paper for art, paper 
for industry, paper for progress. 
And when there were whispers of a 
possible shortage in the spruce for- 
ests from whence came the wood 
for most of America’s paper mills, 
Charles Herty of Georgia perfected 
a process by which the long-ignored 
southern pine forests could be used 
to make fine, white paper. The indus- 
try has grown to a thriving industry 
since that day when the Arab chief- 
tain sat astride his white charger 
overlooking the city of Samarkand. 
Today paper-making has become a 
science. Great mills the country 
over sent men out into the forests 
to fell the spruce, the hemlock, the 
poplar and the pine. 

Sounp: Whining of saws — chopping, 
etc., under the two preceding lines and 
under, then out. 

Narrator: Shouts of “Timber” fill 
the air. The huge logs roll down- 
ward toward the river and away 
toward the mills. Husky lumber- 








jacks with their peavies and their 
cleated boots riding high on the 
rivers of booming wood. 

SounpD: Rushing water and booming of 
log jam. 

Narrator: Into the mills the logs go, 
to be chipped into small pieces and 
then on to the cooking vats... . 
Great steaming vats to cook the 
chips and convert the wood into 
pure white pulp. Process after proc- 
ess and then the pulp is ready to be 
converted into paper. .. . 

Sounp: Drum of machinery in under. 

Narrator: Mushy, steaming pulp 
pouring on to huge moving wire 
belts. . . . Belts with 4,900 tiny 
holes to the square inch. Holes to 
drain away the water and leave a 
film of white fibers moving along 
under the glaring arc-lights. Then the 
belt moves between the felt rollers 
. . . huge turning roller, crushing 
more of the water from the fibers 
lying on the belt. Into the dryers 
and out the belt moves. Now the 
fibers are pressed into sheets. Raw 
paper. . . . Polishing, coating, cut- 
ting, packing and off to the cities, 
the schools, the homes and the fac- 
tories of America. Paper for America. 
Paper for war! 

Music: A swift montage with music 
under, rising higher as each character 
speaks. 

Newssoy (Hawking): Paper! Get yer 
paper here! Read all about it! Paper! 

So.prer (Writing): Dear Mother. . . . 
It was a real thrill to get your letter 
with its swell news about you and all 
of the folks back home. I am feeling 
fine, and enjoying my new experi- 
ence over here. The officers and 





soldiers in my company are a great 
bunch and... 

DockworkeEr (Counting): Forty-seven 

. forty-eight . . forty-nine 

. . fifty . . . That checks OK. 

Now to get this load of cartons on 

board, and get it started overseas. 

(Calling) Here, give me a hand with 
this load of food. . . . 

First Munitions Worker: I didn’t 
know that paper went into 
bombs. .. . 

Seconp Munitions Worker: You bet 
it does, and it helps put a lot of good 
heavy steel and tnt where it won’t 
do the Japs and Nazis a bit of 
good... . 

Narrator: Never before in the history 
of our country has paper been so 
important— paper for packing 
blood plasma, food, ammunition, 
shell cases, paper parachutes. Our 
gigantic war effort needs paper for 
thousands of different uses. And the 
inevitable shortage imposed by the 
new demands means that we must 
conserve our supply. We must not 
waste paper, and what is most im- 
portant we must save and turn in 
all of our waste paper, to be recon- 
verted and used again. Paper is 
precious ammunition and everyone 
must help in the campaign to save it. 

Music: Chorus comes in singing in slow 
rising tune: paper, paper, paper, paper 

. segue into music which comes in 
with crash. 


THE END 


Adapted and reprinted by special arrangement 
with Educational io Script and Tran- 
scription Exchange, U. S. Office of Education. 
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Production Notes 





Tue Homisest Room 


Characters: 3 male; 2 female. 

Playing Time: 40 minutes. 

Costumes: Everyday clothes. 

Properties: Funny papers; piece of knitting; 
book; camera and accessories; reflectors; plate 
of cookies; letter; check; rolled up magazine. 

Setting: The living-room is friendly and homelike, 
and the furniture is comfortable-looking, al- 
though a bit worn, except for one very new- 
looking chair upstage right. This chair is an 
armchair, with a high straight back, uphol- 
stered in an attractive fabric. Upstage center 
is a fireplace with a mantel above it and a mir- 
ror over the mantel. In the rear wall to the 
right is a door leading into a small reception 
hall, and in the center of the left wall, another 
door leads to the stairway and the rest of the 
house. Downstage from the new chair, against 
the wall stands a large old-fashioned desk 
with books, papers, a clock and a telephone. 
There is a chair on either side of the fireplace, 
and other occasional chairs placed here and 
there with accompanying tables and lamps. 

Lighting: None required. 


Tue Traitor’s Wire 


Characters: 4 female. 

Playing Time: 40 minutes. 

Costumes: Theo and Aunt Molly wear typical 
Colonial or Martha Washington costumes that 
come to the ankle, showing white stockings 
and low-heeled slippers. Their hair, unpow- 
dered, can be pompadoured with curls over the 
shoulder, or hidden under caps. Peggy, being 
Anglophile, can go in for formality and a white 
wig. She wears a hat and cloak when she enters. 
Sal has a white kerchief, a skirt shorter than 
the ladies wear, and a cap from which her hair 
escapes untidily. 

Properties: 2 pieces of knitting; hat box or port- 
manteau; law book; sheet of paper; candle; 
sealed letter. If possible a rocker for Aunt 
Molly — agitated rocking to register excite- 
ment is good for several laughs. 

Setting: A Colonial interior with a small-paned 
window. Even a gold screen with a couple of 
antique chairs and a table will do, if the win- 
dow is included. 

Lighting: Red glow outside the window when 
the mob burns the effigy. (This requires only 
red cellophane and a flashlight, but do not snap 
it on and off abruptly.) Footlights. 


Tue Littie Lion 
Characters: 6 male; 3 female. 
Playing Time: 30 minutes. 
Costumes: Revolutionary period dress may be 
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worn. The soldier, Hamilton, Troup, and 
Washington are in military uniforms. Fish and 
Church are in civilian dress. The ladies are very 
well dressed. The soldier’s head is bandaged. 

Properties: Wood, inkstand, quill pens, books, 
ledgers. 

Setting: There are a number of chairs around the 
room. A council table with orderly books and 
ledgers is pushed to one side. The furnishings 
are simple. There is a Franklin stove at the 
other side. 

Lighting: None required. 


Tue WisHinc- WELL 


Characters: 2 male; 2 female; a toy dog. 

Playing Time: 15 minutes. 

Costumes: David and Doris are dressed in every- 
day modern clothes. In Scene 1 Norah wears a 
housedress covered with a white apron. In 
Scene 2 she may wear a hat and a more dressy 
dress. The Lord Mayor wears a cutaway coat 
and striped trousers, and a high silk hat. 

Properties: Kerry would be most easily repre- 
sented by a fluffy stuffed toy dog; dog collar 
and tags. 

Setting: The garden is very, very green, sur- 
rounded by a white, picket fence, in the center 
of which is a garden gate. At left center is a 
well, which can be indicated with fibre board 
painted to simulate stonework. 

Lighting: None required. 


Tue LANGUAGE SHOP 


Characters: 12 male; 5 female. Boys or girls may 
be used for all the parts (except Fifi and the 
citizens) as desired. 

Playing Time: 15 minutes. 

Costumes: Principal wears a black dress, wears 
glasses, and carries a book. Fifi wears a party 
dress. The Messenger boy wears a messenger’s 
uniform. The Greek Citizen and the Roman 
Citizen may wear tunics. The Soldier wears a 
uniform. The rest of the characters wear every- 
day dress and carry the appropriate signs as 
indicated in play. 

Properties: Many boxes of different shapes and 
sizes. A number of cardboard signs are required 
reading, “Slightly Used Adjectives,” ‘‘ Ad- 
verbs — Shopworn,”’ “ Reduced in Price.” Sign 
containing excerpt from Constitution indicated 
in play, “Someone,” “Everybody,” “Any- 
one,” “ Anybody,” “‘ Done,” “ Have,” “ His,”’ 
“*Swell,”’ “ Awful,” “ Attractive,”’ “‘ Adorable,” 
“Vivacious.” 

Setting: There is a long counter across the stage. 
Behind it are shelves piled with various types 
of boxes. There are a number of boxes open on 
the counter. 

Lighting: None required. 





Tue Taree Aunts 


Characters: 5 male; 10 female. Extras as desired. 

Playing Time: 25 minutes. 

Costumes: The maids are dressed in medieval 
peasant costume. The court ladies are in 
peaked caps and wimples. Tapestries would 
offer excellent suggestions for details. Doublets 
and hose for the men. The three aunts are 
dressed in black with touches of white. A 
false face or nose for Gros Bec; a hump for 
Bossu; red eye make-up for Deil Rouge. 

Properties: Broom and dusters; a spinning wheel 
or a spindle; a basket full of flax (untwisted 
rope may be used for this). A spindle full of 
twine to represent the spun flax. The loom may 
be improvised from odds and ends of lumber 
with slight attention to details. A white cloth 
is stretched on it. A white “linen” shirt with 
full sleeves. 

Setting: If possible, there should be two sets. 
However, it is not necessary. A change of 
scene may be made simply by a change of 
stage properties. The Throne Room should 
give an effect of spaciousness. The throne is on 
a dais. A carpet leads to the dais. A small 
bench on which the aunts may be seated dur- 
ing the last scene should be just offstage. If 
screens are available, they may be set up in 
front of the Throne Room scene in such a way 
as to suggest a small tower room. The second 
scene requires a bench on which Julie sleeps 
and a chair before the spinning wheel. The 
third scene is the same except for the substitu- 
tion of the loom for the spinning wheel. 

Lighting: The play may be produced without 
lighting, but if possible the dimming of lights 
while the three aunts are at work will add to 
the effectiveness of the scenes. 


Turee WisHes 


Characters: 5 male; 4 female. 

Playing Time: 20 minutes. 

Costumes: All characters are in modern dress. 
Mrs. Kehoe wears a print dress trimmed with 
lace, and earrings. Patrick may wear a cap 
with a visor and working clothes. Col. Moore 
is obviously elegantly dressed. 

Properties: Cake with white icing and ten birth- 
day candles; basket with pieces of lace; salt- 
cellar; salt box; bottle of milk; bowls; pot 
porridge; violets and leaves; towels; glasses; 
spoons; string of coral-colored beads; bow! of 
— lace collar; green tickets; hat; cape; 

; noise-makers. 

Setting: The room for Scene 1 is furnished as a 
combination dining-room, kitchen, and liv- 
ing-room. A cot covered with a homespun 
bedspread is seen at one end. A large crayon 
picture of a man about thirty-five, with a 
Union Jack and an American flag crossed above 
it, stands on a homemade easel. Scene 2 con- 
sists merely of a few tables covered around 
three sides with cloth to make booths. There is 
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one with odd pieces of costume jewelry on it, 
and another with only one lace collar pinned to 
the cord stretched across the booth. This 
booth has a sign on it, “The Mountain Home 
Industries’ Booth”. There are several stools 
around and one behind the booth. 

Lighting: None required. 


Tue First Flowers 


Characters: 3 male; 11 female. 

Playing Time: 15 minutes. 

Costumes: The brownies wear green frock-tailed 
coats, long yellow trousers with pointed toes, 
and high-pointed yellow caps. The fairies 
wear very short white gauze-like dresses with 
small sparkling wings attached to the shoulder- 
blades. They wear nothing on their feet, and 
they carry wands. The Queen of the Fairies 
wears a long flowing white dress with sparkling 
wings and a brilliant crown. She is also barefoot. 
Rags is dressed very shabbily and carries a 
pack on his 

Properties: A sack; simulated gold coins; wands; 
small knife. 

Setting: A few potted shrubs may be used to rep- 
resent the forest. The backdrop should have a 
lovely forest scene. There is a large rock at 
one side. 


Lighting: None required. 


PINKIE AND THE Rosins 


Characters: 2 male; 4 female. 

Playing Time: 10 minutes. 

Costumes: The robins may wear brown cutaway 
coats and red vests for their costumes. 

Properties: Worms represented by frankfurters. 

Setting: The nest in the middle of the stage may 
be made from a cut down pasteboard box 
lined with straw. 

Lighting: None required. 


Tue OLp WomaAN AND Her Pia 


Characters: Either male or female characters may 
represent all characters except the old woman 
herself. 

Playing Time: 10 minutes. 

Costumes: Simple or elaborate costumes may be 
used to convey the nursery rhyme characters. 
Stick may carry a long stick; Fire may wear a 
red cloak; Rope may have rope wound around 
him; the animals may wear animal heads. The 
Old Woman wears a long housedress with a 
white apron over it. Water carries a pitcher of 

Properties String; piece of cheese; bowl of milk 

To : String; piece of cheese; bow ; 
pitcher of water; small cart; knife; stick. 

Setting: There may be a meadow painted on the 
backdrop, or other suggestions of a meadow. 
There is a stile and fence in the middle of the 

, and a haystack at one side. 

Lighting: None required. 
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Tae Lieutenant Pays His Respects 
Characters: 6 female. 
Playing Time: 35 minutes. 
Costumes: Everyday modern dress; Ruth and 


Mildred wear smart and attractive sports 
clothes. 


PLAYS FOR VICTORY 


The following plays which have appeared 
issues of our pas are of invaluable ‘tite 
teachers in dramatizing what young people ca 

do to help their country. 


Properties: A piece of knitting; bags of groceries; 
knitting bag; box of dnestatoss bea of flowers; 
— of - representing lists for first aid 
or messages in candy and flowers; 

two package representing yarn and first aid 


Setting: The living-room is cheerful and informal. 
There are three entrances — a door at center 
back which opens onto the front porch; a door 
at right of the stage which connects with the 
sun oy and a door at left which leads to the 
rear of the house. At downstage right is a 
table with a chair on either side of it. At left 
there is an armchair, beside which there is 
an end-table. the back wall to left of 
the center door is another small table. 


Lighting: None required. 








Tar Bor Wao Tuovart He K w 
mediates). September 1941)” “FOF Inter 


CLARA Barton, pith, 7, Manor For 
Senior High).’May, 1942 ( Junior and 


Tar Worm ham (For ispermediates, unior 
Senlor High). January, 1944 - 


March 12th — Girl Scout Birthday 
THE GIRL SCOUTS BEGIN (Radio Play). March, 1942 


Mareh 17th — St. Patrick’s _ 


St. Patrick (For Junior and Senior 
ruary, 1942 mm. 


Sr. PATRICK AND THE LAST SNAKE-IN IRELAND 
Primary Grades). March, 1943 ~ 


March 2ist — First Day of Spring 
cones Is Here (For Intermediates). February, 
Tae RELUCTANT SPRIN 

Mark ioae @ (For Intermediates). 
Tue UNUSUAL FLOWER / 

Marche ous (For / Intermediates). 
Any of these plays, as well as those in current (ssues, 
may be produced royalty-free by subscribers. Single 


coptes of individual plays may be purchased for 10c 
each. To eliminate 


8 Arlington Street, Boston 16, Mass. 








For Intermediates, Jr. High, 
and High School 


LETTER TO PRIVATE SMITH — hn oui 
an im t war message, t 
langle bus eflective manner of eOur Town.” 
YOU CAN COUNT ON US—A popular play 
for promoting the sale of War Bonds and Stamps. 
CITIZENS OF TOMORROW — An exciting 
= how the young members of a Victory 
their country. 
LINE-UP FOR VICTORY — How each one of 
us must back up the soldiers at the front is drama- 
tized in this new War Stamp and Bond piay. 
FUN TO BE FREE — pel peg the 
principles of demoeracy American Way. 
CEILING — A forceful and entertaining play 
showing the dangers of inflation. 


FOR Lace OF A NA This fine play 
makes real the importance of the “Home Front 
Campaign. 


FOR HEAVEN’S SAKE — An amusing war- 
time fantasy to stimulate Bond and Stamp sales. 


NO MEDALS — A dramatic illustration of the 
important work done by Nurse's Aides. 


MR. TOGO AND HIS FRIENDS — A telling 
drama stressing the need for cooperation from 
civilians at home. 

SONG FOR AMERICAN UNION —A play 
illustrating the ideals for which we are fighting. 


RUBBER WON’T STRETCH — A convincing 
Se eS 


BEWARE OF a — — An a y Play 
suggesting ways stopping eee 
our attit “oof rumors should be. 


THE WORM TURNS — The value of the Red 
Cross Home Nursing Course is brought home. 


STRETCH A POINT — How to understand the 
rationing system and get the most for your points 
is dramatically shown. 

VACATION LIMITED —A War Bond play 
with a new angle. 


For Primary Grades 


VICTORY FOR LIBERTY — A 4 to show 
the littlest folke what War Savings Stamps and 
Bonds can 


TIN TO WIN —A salvage play for primary 
grades. 
THE PIGGY BANK HELPS UNCLE SAM — 
Pennies and nickels grow into patriotic War 
Stamps. 


be obtained 
pa he wy age es nt 


SEND YOUR ORDER TO: 


PLAYS, INC. 


8 Arlington Street, Boston 16, Mass. 











The 
Pied Piper 


Broadcasts 


A volume of child- 











one 
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hood’s favorite fairy 
tales, made into plays 
for single program or 
series broadcasting. 
Here are Rip Van 
Winkle, The Town 
Mouse and the Coun- 








try Mouse, Ali Baba and the Forty Thieves, Dick 
Whittington, The Sleeping Beauty, Aladdin and 
the Wonderful Lamp, and The Three Little 


Pigs. Some are continued over 3 or 4 programs, 
providing 17 plays, timed for 15 or 30 minute intervals. There is 
a short chapter of helpful hints for both director and actors, a 
glossary of radio terms, and an outline of sound effects, as well as 


20 pages of lyrics with original music for each script. 


$2.25 


THESE OTHER RADIO TITLES MAY ALSO PROVE USEFUL: 


ONCE UPON A TIME is a collection of twenty-six 
scripts for a library radio program for children — 
children’s stories; legends, folk and fairy tales, 
rewritten and timed, all ready for the air. They are 
royalty free (non-commercial use) and are a selec- 
tion of those that the Denver Public Library found 
most successful in six years on the air. $2.25 


RADIO WORKSHOP PLAYS. Revised and en- 
larged edition. Included are 26 plays by James M. 
Morris of Radio Station KOAC, each play tested 
by actual production. Covering a wide range of 
subjects from historical to fairy tales to original 
drama, the plays are well suited for use by speech 
students and broadcasters. Royalty free for non- 
commercial use. Detailed suggestions accompany 
each play and a final section, “‘The Director's 


Handbook,"’ is a mine of information that insures 
successful production. $3 


RADIO ROADS TO READING is an interesting 
collection of library book talks broadcast to girls 
and boys. These have all been heard on successful 
library radio programs in Rochester, where the 
editor, Julia L. Sauer, is head of the Public Li- 
brary's department of Work with Children. $2.25 


LIBRARY ON THE AIR bears the adult listener 
in mind, with 37 actual scripts, varying in theme 
and length, from libraries all over the country, 
as well as a chapter of ideas for still other broad- 
casts, edited by Marie D. Loizeaux. Here is a cross 
section of the programs that tell listeners-in about 
the services available at their libraries. $2.25 


THE H. W. WILSON COMPANY 


950 University Avenue 


New York 52, N. Y. 








